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TEACHING BY TV 


Bell System facilities meet a new need. Already a vital link in filling 


educators’ requirements within a locality, state or across the nation 


An interesting current develop- 
ment in education is the use of 
television for instruction—both in 
classrooms and in the home. 


Evidence that a shortage of quali- 
fied teachers is developing coincides 
with the need for some way to meet 
the awakened interest in mathemat- 
ics, physics, chemistry, and educa- 
tion in general—from the elementary 
school to the college level. 


Many educators, in studying the 
twin problem, are thinking more and 
more about the possibilities of Educa- 
tional T'V in their teaching programs. 


In transmitting TV lessons and 
lectures from place to place, various 
means are available. Closed circuit 
Educational TV systems between 
schools may be required. Or connec- 
tion between broadcasting stations in 
different cities. Or a hook-up be- 
tween closed circuit systems and one 
or more broadcasting stations. 


Whatever distribution of TV is 
needed, in city, county, state, or 
across the country, the Bell Tele- 
phone Companies are equipped to 
provide it. They have the facilities 
and years of know-how. And the on- 
the-spot manpower to insure efh- 
cient, dependable service. 


For over three years, the local Bell 
Telephone Company has provided 
the closed circuit ETV network 
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HELPING TO TEACH... HELPING TO LEARN. Classroom scene in Cortland, N. Y. 
This is one of the schools now using Educational TV. More than one TV receiver 
can be used where teachers wish to accommodate larger classes at one sitting. 


which successfully serves thirty-six 
schools in Washington County, 
Maryland. 


In Louisville, Kentucky, tele- 
phone company facilities now con- 
nect five elementary schools. In 
New York State, they serve a high 
school and seven other schools in 
the Cortland area. 


In San Jose, California, they link 
four schools with the campus of San 
Jose State College. And in Anaheim, 
California, eighteen schools are 
served by TV. 

The largest of the many current 
educational TV projects is called 
Continental Classroom. The Bell 


System is one of the business organ- 
izations which support it. 


In this great “classroom,” about 
half a million people get up early 
each weekday to view a half-hour 
lecture on Modern Chemistry on 
their TV sets at 6:30 A.M. This 
32-week college course goes from 
coast to coast over Bell System lines. 


The Bell Telephone Companies 
believe their TV transmission facili- 
ties and know-how can assist educa- 
tors who are exploring the potential 
value of educational television. 


They welcome opportunities to 
work with those interested in this 
promising new development. 
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ATE in the 1940’s this magazine 

, began alerting its readers to the 
approaching “industrial revolution 
in the office” to b. engineered by 
equipment—much f it electronic— 
that would be aole to produce, 
process, transmit, and “remember” 
hitherto unavailuble management 
data. AMERICAN BUSINESS reported 
that this information, its form and 
frest.aess could create important 
opportunities for tup management 
in improved controi and decision- 
making. 

It took no great powers of 
prophecy to predict ‘iis office 
revolution, but is nonetheless 
comforting that it did come tc pass. 

“Don’t Be Afraid of Computers,” 
an article that begins on page 6 
of this issue, unmistakably confirms 
the forecasts .f a decade ago. As 
you will read, a company vith 
300 employees and $5 milion 
annual sales is utilizing an elec- 
tronic computer and related invut- 
output equipment. The company 
converted to electronic data proc- 
essing without chaos, vithout hir- 
ing a single outside specialist, and 
without costly and dusty altera- 
tions to its office. 

You will find more and more 
articles like “Don’t Be Afraid of 
Computers” in AMERICAN BUSINESS 
as the months and years roll by. 

While there will be an increasing 
specialization in this field, it should 
not suggest that we seek to herald 
the advent of “automated manage- 
ment” or the “pushbutton office.” 
In the first place, none of us on 
the staff here have ever met any- 
body who knows what “manage- 
ment automation” means—if in- 
deed it' is anything more than a 
cliche or adman’s semantics. 

The phrase conjures a mental 
image of a Rube Goldberg illustra- 
tion in which batteries of blinking 
and clattering machines, attended 
by a large-domed clerk on roller 
skates, grind out miles of tape— 
tu be thrown in a ticker-tape parade 
should the Nation find another hero 
or win anvther war. 


Automation Like ‘‘Hi-fi’’ 


“Office aucomation” is akin to 
“hi-fi”—-a phrare calculated to win 
knowing end approving glances 
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from people who don’t have the 
slightest idea whether or not the 
words mean anything. 

Obviously, this is not to demean 
the really significant developments 
in business machines and other 
office equipment. From the number 
of factory models—in contrast to 
laboratory prototypes—I saw in 
actual operation at the first Busi- 
ress Equipment Exposition in 
Washington last fall, it is plain 
that the day of the highly reliable, 
low-cost elecironic business ma- 
chine has definitely dawned. 


Machine Is the Slave 


Our intensified coverage cf this 
fieid does not mean a preoccupation 
with machines. The speed and pro- 
ductivity of these new machines 
can whe’ their users into a hunger 
for repo.is for reports’ sake. Not 
surprisingly, there is a passage 
from Thoreau warning of such 
dangers: “All machines have their 
friction; and possibly do enough 
good to counterbalance their evil... 
But when friction comes to have its 
own machine . I say let us 
not have such a machine any 
longer.’”’ He was writing of slavery; 
automated machines have been 
likened co slaves. 

You will sead in AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS an increas*ng number of arti- 
cles repcrting in depth and detail 
how busiress machines and office 
systems have been harnessed to 
problems that worry the principal 
officers of a company, such as those 
described in this month’s lead arti- 
cle. In many cases the final product 
will not be more reports but fewer 
reports. 

Renting a computer is akin to 
hiring a uigh-grade moron: It has 
to be told in very specific language 
every step of what it is you want 
it to do, The last 10 years produced 
the refined equipment. The next 10 
wil be devoted to finding and refin- 
ing ways to use it. It is on this 
reader need that AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS will concentrate its editorial 
energies in the 1960's. 

Best wishes for 1960 and all the 
other sixties! 


Chaihie iY | Johnson 
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CONTROL AT JANTZEN 


“Mooce forms heip 


us speed invoice data 


from Shipping to Billing” 


Autemated control of paperverk in Jantzen’s new 
invoice system has made savings possible for this manu- 
facture, of men’s and women’s swin) suits and sports- 


wear. Ncw communication between departments is 
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faster, several manual steps have been eliminated, 
and the chance of human error has been minimized. 


Punched cards containing order information are proc- 
essed in the Portland, Ore., tab department. Electric 
accounting r.achines convert the cards to a printed 


Build control with 


KENNETH C. Smmiu, 
Vice President and Treasurer, Jantzen, Inc. 


shipping order on a speciz! one-part form. The order 
goes to the shipping center in Vancouver, Wash., nine 
miles away. There a packing :aemo is written on a 
teletypewriter, which produces a punched by-product 
tape. The memo is sight cl.ecked against the order as 
ancther contro!, and the tape is used to transmit the 
data to the Billing Dept. in Portland, where it appears 


as a duplicate ‘ape. 


The transmission also activates three ‘slave’ units 
which automatically prini the labels, express receipts, 
and bills of lading that are needed. In the Billing 
Dept., the duplicate tape is converted to punc!i7¢ cards, 
used to print the complete invoice. Thr: uphvut the 
system Moore Speediflo is the form used--the com- 


pany’s control in print. 


“We relied on the Moore 112n’s knowledge o, system 
and form design to giv2 us the controls we needed,” 
said Kenneth C. Smith, Vice President and T.easurer 
of Jantzen, Inc. For details on how the Moore man can 


help you, get in touch with the nearest Moore o/fice. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls. §. Y.; Denton, 
Texas; Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories through- 


out the U.S., Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Cari/bcan «nd Centra' 


America. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 
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Introduce Your Friends 
To American Business 
... at NO COST! 


SOURS State emer: 


To the Editor: Please send a FREE 
copy of AMERICAN BUSINESS to 
each of my business acquaint- 
ances listed below. 
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Life of Lease 


A recent issue of the Reader’s 
Digest contained a condensation of 
an article that was published in your 
magazine, “Now You Can Rent or 
Lease Almost Anything,” by Frank 
Cameron, 

We manufacture mobile refriger- 
ated display cases for retail merchan- 
dising of ice cream and other frozen 
foods. In recent months we have been 
approachea by a number of accounts 
interested in Jeasing rather than out- 
right purchase. 

I hope it is not presuming too much 
to ask you for the names and ad- 
dresses of the several leasing compa- 
nies mentioned in this article so we 
can get in touch. with them.—GENE 
SopEN, sales manager, Spot Merchan- 
diser Division, Star Cooler Corp., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


So many readers wrote in for this informa- 
tion that others also may be served by it. 
Here is a list of five companies specializing 
in the leasing of all manner of equipment: 


U. S. Leasing Corporation 
130 Montgomery St. 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Boothe Leasing Corporation 
315 Montgomery St. 
San. Francisco 4, Calif. 


Ryder Leasing, Inc. 
3401 Main Hwy. 
Miami 33, Fla. 


Nationwide Leasing Company 
11 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


American Industrial Leasing Co. 
175 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Hil. 


Canadian Caper 


Would it be possible for you to send 
us three reprints of the article by 
Charles F. Johnson in the November 
issue entitled ‘Tomorrow's Super- 
market Today”? Your.prompt atten- 
tion will be appreciated.—WILFrRID 
E. DuGAL, vice president and assistant 
general manager, Cote, Boivin & Cie., 
Inc., Chicoutimi, Quebec, Canada. 


We do have a limited number of these 
four-color reprints, which we will be happy to 
supply readers who request them—wuntil the 
supply runs out. Also available without charge 
is “A Checking Chart for Better Business 
Letters.” 


Pay Terminated Executives? 


In a recent issue of a professional 
magazine in the office management 
field I read an article on company 


practices concerning termination pay 
to executives. 

Unfortunately, I cannot recall 
which magazine published the article. 
If it was your magazine I would 
appreciate receiving a copy of the 
article or a copy of the complete 
issue.—CHARLES E. Morris, Empire 
Brushes, Inc., Port Chester, N. Y. 


‘Tweren't us. Though the subject is a bit 
far from our main field of editorial purpose 
we have tried several times to survey the 
prevailing practices but a common pattern 
couldn't be found. It was difficult to find an 
agreed-upon definition of “executive.'’ (Well, 
what is an executive?) And everybody knows 
that executives never get fired. They “resign.” 
Information from readers on this delicate 
subject will be appreciated. 


Photocopy Facts 


I seek information concerning the 
price, size, and performance capa- 
bilities of office photocopying ma- 
chines. Can you help?—Mrs. JEAN 
KENTON, Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, New York, N. Y. 


Yes, a slide-rule device listing important 
characteristics of 10 photocopy machines can 
be obtained from Department S9-462, Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing Company, 900 
Brush Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


Dial Telephone System 


We have read in your August 1959 
issue about the Tele-Norm Pax Auto- 
matic Telephone System. We would 
be interested in knowing the address 
of this concern or in receiving litera- 
ture from them.—H. W. Mason, 
Miller, Hess & Company, Inc., Akron, 
Pennsylvania. 


The address of the Tele-Norm Corporation 
is 55 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. (See 
also the December issue of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, page 42.) 


Brown on Administration 


Being the administrator of a non- 
profit corporation, I am well aware 
of the desirability of constant im- 
provement in administration. Mr. 
Brown’s articles are most stimulating 
and informative, and I am anxious to 
have the complete series.—WILLIAM 
H. IRELAND, executive director, Health 
and Welfare Council of Seattle and 
King County, Seattle 4, Wash. 


Thank you for your interest. Ray E. Brown's 
articles on administration have appeared in 
the June, October, and December issues of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS. Another is scheduled 
for next month, and others will be published 
throughout 1960. When the series has been 
completed it will appear in book form. 
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Small Business Leasing 
Triples in Twe Years 


{ 


HICAGO—Long-term equip- | 


ment leasing ‘sy smaller busi- 


| 


nesses has tripled in doijlar value 


curing the past two years, a nation- 
wide survey disclosed. 

More than half of the number of 
leases written for equipment are 
for firms with total assets of 


$500,000 or less, according to | 
Robert Sheridan, president of | 


Nationwide Leasing Company. 


Approximately $65 million worth | 


of production equipment is now on 
lease to U. S. firms with $500,000 
or less in total assets, the survey 
found. This compares with about 
$21 million worth of production 
equipment on long-term lease toc 


firms of this size in 1957. Total | 


dollar volume of leased equipment 
is about $460 million. Small busi- 
ness now provides almost 16 per- 
cent of the dollar volume of equip- 
ment leased, compared with only 
11 percent two years ago. 
Companies that lease equipment 
generally are among the strongest 
in their industries and have top 
credit ratings, Sheridan added. 


Three Reasons for Leasing 


He cited three reasons why 
smaller firms have turned to equip- 
ment leasing: 


1. Increasing use of merchandis- 
ing-leasing plans by manufacturers, 
which makes long-term leasing 
available more readily. This has 
resulted in a large volume of 
smaller (under $10,000) lease 
transactions; 


2. Since equipment-leasing terms 
are normally for three years or 
longer, this provides smaller busi- 
nesses with the long-term credit 
they generally find difficult to 
obtain. This long-term financing is 
important to smaller firms that 
wish to expand, modernize, and 
grow; 

3. Recurrence of “tight money” 
periods. 


The survey covered companies 
that have leased equipment for 
three years or longer through leas- 
ing companies. END 
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No bright, skilled, well paid office 
girl likes to do hand folding — a dull, 
tedious, repetitive task that wastes 
time, delays more productive effort, 
lowers morale. In any office, a 
Pitney-Bowes Model FH Folding 
Machine soon pays for itself in 
convenience and time saved. 











Model FH Folding Machine. . * . 
It’s a cinch to use. You can set it 


in seconds, without tools, by just 
moving two knobs to the fold sizes 
wanted. And with semi-automatic 
feed, it can double fold up to 80 letter 
sheets a minute. (Fully automatic 
feed, available at slight extra cost, is 
even faster.) 


Makes eight basic folds, even in 
stapled or multiple sheets. Handles 


| small, simple, combined tH pA all standard papers, in sizes from 3 


fot fold and au’ gpa) by 3to 8% by 14 inches. Small, light, 


up to 500 bills, "s aci 
| Andgony = I ; easily portable, one FH can serve 


| envelopes in eight “aig oo several departments. And it costs less 


pees, than a standard typewriter! 

Call nearest Pitney-Bowes office 
for a demonstration, no obligation. 
Or send. coupon below for a free 
illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of latest Postal 
Rates, with parcel post map and zone finder. 


PitNey-Bowes, INc. 


PITNEY - BOWES Folding 2103 Walnut Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Send free (_| booklet on PB folding and 


& Inserting Machines inserting machines (_) postal rate chart. 


Made by the originator of the Name 
postage meter . . . 122 offices in the 
U.S. and Canada, with nationwide Address 
service coast to coast. Roc 
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Don’t Be Afraid o 


BY Claude D. Brown 


Chief Accountant 
Economy Forms Corporation 


ELATIVELY modest-sized or- 

ganizations need not deny 
themselves the advantages of elec- 
tronic computer equipment. 

Our company’s experience proves 
that such an organization can make 
invaluable use of this equipment 
to produce, process, and “remem- 
ber” all the multitudinous informa- 
tion needed today for profit-improv- 
ing management. 

We have about 300 employees, 
most of them at our main office 
and plant in Des Moines, Iowa; 
about 150 are production workers. 
We manufacture the steel forms 
used in concrete construction and 
our volume in 1958 mounted over 
$5 million, some from the sale of 
these forms and the rest of the 
income from. their rental. From 
nine district warehouses we get 
distribution in a 48-state market. 

Economy Forms plainly is not 
one of those multiplant industrial 
behemoths that, according to some 
opinion, are the only organizations 
capable of benefiting from elec- 
tronic data-processing equipment 
at the “present state of the art.” 


Four Bugaboos 


This is erroneous opinion, rest- 
ing on four commonly expressed 
bugaboos: 


1. The switchover might cause 
chaos; 

2. An EDP installation takes a 
couple of years to get going; 


3. The 
much; 


equipment costs too 


4. Hard-to-locate programmers 
and other experts are needed. 


In actuality, these bugaboos are 
completely invalid fears, as the 
following case history shows. 

Until a few months ago, none 
of us at Economy Forms had ever 
seen an electronic computer. Yet, 
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taking the plunge proved to us that 
these too-commonly accepted fears 
have little substance. This is not to 
imply that the installation and ap- 
plication of electronic computers is 
child’s play, but it is no more diffi- 
cult than many of the other prob- 
lems management faces—and sur- 
mounts, 

Though our president, W. A. 
Jennings, takes quite a bit of josh- 
ing for the apparent casualness 
with which he approved electronic 
computer equipment for Economy 
Forms, actually we all had given 
much thought to the problem and 
had made a quiet investigation of 
equipment capabilities while so 
doing. Eventually we nominated 
the Royal Precision LGP-30 as the 
equipment that might fit our needs 
and asked Royal McBee representa- 
tives to make a presentation. 

A few days after the presentation 
we gave the company an order, 
somewhat to the surprise of the 
salesmen. (Apparently electronic 
computers are generally not sold so 
quickly.) -We took such prompt 
action because the presentation con- 
vinced us that the equipment would 
do the job we had in mind without 
necessitating any fundamental 


changes in policies and procedures. 

Why did we think we needed 
electronic computer equipment? 
Are there not, after all, hundreds 
of organizations our size that are 
well managed and prospering with- 
out such help? Mr, Jennings ex- 
pressed our motives best when he 
observed that for 25 years he had 
waged a battle to get needed infor- 
mation about the business and that 
he generally found it easier to act 
on an educated guess rather than 
to wait for the figures. 


Complex Payroll 


We have a complex payroll that 
contains incentive pay. This af- 
fects cost accounting, of course. 
Involved production and inventory 
schedules are needed for our many 
sizes of forms and accessories. In 
the layout service we provide for 
our customers, our engineers speci- 
fy forms to meet the requirements 
of specific jobs. The construction 
industry, somewhat more than 
most, is a rush-rush business. This 
means that we must have the right 
forms in stock in our nine ware- 
houses across the country. The 
change in policy five years ago to 


The author (right) studies a daily performance record printed out by the 
computer with Economy Forms president, W. A. Jennings. 
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lectronic Computers 


sell as well as to rert our forms, 
increased our volume. It also in- 
creased our problems. 

Educated guesses were at least 
acceptable until our rapid growth 
began. Our management decided 
that if this growth was to continue, 
our executives would require ad- 
ministrative reports based on data 
that was only hours old. Reports 
of what happened last month would 
no longer do. 

Then, too, some of the decision- 
making load had to be taken off 
the backs of top-level executives. 
The only good way‘to do this is to 
provide the lower echelons with 
fresh, obvious information. 

Anyone knows that windows of 
a parked car should be closed if 
the rain is pouring down. But infor- 
mation and judgment are required 
to decide whether or not to roll up 
the windows if it might rain. This 
presents alternatives, each with its 
reward or penalty: Closed windows 
would mean a dry car if it rained, 
but an oven-hot one if the summer 
sun beat down instead; open 
windows would lead to wet seats 
if it rained, but a comfortably venti- 
lated interior if sunny skies pre- 
vailed. 

The obvious can be handled with- 
out conferences and at the middle- 
management level. This is begin- 
ning to happen at Economy Forms 
since the introduction of computer 
equipment. 

January marks the eighth month 
that we have been using the LGP- 
30. It is a Royal McBee computer 
linked to a Friden Flexowriter that 
prints. Of course, we are far from 
switching our entire operations to 
computer processing. We never 
contemplated going all the way in 
one gigantic step. While the equip- 
ment manufacturers seem aston- 
ished at the progress we have 
made, we have felt a small sense 
of disappointment. But this may 
be because we see so much more 
that can be done and are anxious 
to move forward. 

Thus far we have made two ap- 
plications—sales and payroll analy- 
sis. Here is a summary of the sales- 
analysis procedure: 
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Many of America’s largest corporations have effectively 


harnessed extensive electronic data-processing equipment. 


They have found the use of EDP indispensable in acquiring 


vital management information. But what can these installa- 


tions do for smaller companies? Here is the case history of 


c computer system used at a company with 300 employees, 


$5 million gross annual sales, and distribytion in a 48-state 


market. 


A Friden Computyper provides 
the primary source of input data. 
This is a semiautomatic billing ma- 
chine that produces a punched 
paper tape from invoices on which 
all significant information—and 
only significant information—is 
recorded. The Computyper supplies 
descriptive identification words to 
define each group of data. 


Contributions to Departments 


The functions of our sales-analy- 
sis program are perhaps best ex- 
plained in terms of the contribu- 
tions made to individual depart- 
ments. In the sales department our 
Royal McBee computer : compiles 
sales by commission category for 
each salesman; compiles square 
footage of forms sold by salesman, 
by district, and total; compiles 
customer-by-customer sales _ rec- 
ords, giving breakdown of each 
invoice by total area of forms. 
(Since forms vary so much, square 
footage is much more significant 
than number of units.) 

In the accounts receivable depart- 
ment the computer accumulates 
total of invoices, less payments and 
cash discounts. It accumulates total 
of accounts receivable for each 
customer, and can print needed in- 
formation if the total doesn’t tally 
with ledger cards. 

For the shipping department, the 
computer’s sales analysis provides 
a current inventory of all items on 
the price list for all nine district 
warehouses. Upon printing out the 
inventory for a district, the total 


area of forms is computed and 
printed. 

In the near future we plan 
to utilize one of the computer’s 
most spectacular and valuable func- 
tions: Using an ideal balance of 
equipment based on sales histories, 
it computes quantities of materials 
that should be shipped to each 
warehouse to bring its inventory 
up to the desired level. Upon print- 
ing the items to be shipped, the 
weight will be computed and 
printed. 

Next, the area of each invoice 
will be computed and made avail- 
able for posting to the customer’s 
shipping record maintained by the 
shipping department. 

This will tie in very efficiently 
with our present use of the com- 
puter for the field service depart- 
ment in which it compiles sales by 
commission category for each field 
service engineer. 

For the accounting department, 
the computer does so many chores 
that only the briefest listing is 
necessary : 


1. Accumulates by taxing body; 
e.g., city, state, the totals of tax 
invoiced ; 

2. Accumulates by taxing body 
the total of gross sales invoiced; 


3. Accumulates by sales district 
the total dollars invoiced, exclud- 
ing interest, tax, and freight; 


4. Accumulates by sales district 
the quantity of each inventoried 
item sold, for use in cost-of-goods- 
sold computation ; 





5. Accumulates by sales district 
the dollars invoiced for all stock 
and special products, as well as 
labor ; 


6. Accumulates by sales district 
the total inches, dollars, and quanti- 
ties of items sold as well as items 


shipped ; 


7. Accumulates total interest 
charges invoiced; 


8. Accumulates total prepaid 
freight and postage; 


9. Accumulates by district the 
percentage of freight charges. 


This summarizes the computer's 
sales analysis. But its job here is 
not quite done. It stores any of the 
above data that are used in other 
computations; e.g., total salesmen’s 
commissions, cost of goods sold, 
and on through to the balance 
sheet. 

The computer’s program for shop 
payroll is perhaps even more exten- 
sive. It figures payroll through 
variable deductions; e.g., Social 
Security and withholding tax, 
prints earnings reports, and pro- 
vides labor distribution and fore- 
‘ men’s efficiency records. Here the 
input data are compiled one card 
per man per day. These figures are 
then punched into a paper tape 
with a Friden add punch. 

Most payroll procedures are alike 
(though ours is probably more 
complicated than average because 
of our incentive pay, shift bonus, 
and considerable overtime). Thus, 
there is little need for me to go 
over this procedure in detail. Our 
Foreman’s Weekly Efficiency Re- 
port, however, is different enough 
and useful enough to merit a fuller 
description. 


In this phase of its operation the 
computer accumulates the follow- 
ing information about all the pro- 
duction employees working under 
each foreman: total hours worked, 
hours on incentive, hours earned 
on incentive, efficiency percentage, 
dollars below or above standard; 
and seven items of indirect labor, 
including maintenance of tools, 
shop and site, material handling, 
downtime, lost time, and set-up 
time. 


Palm of Hand 


The usefulness, indeed the neces- 
sity, of these sales-analysis and 
payroll reports is clearly apparent. 
What may be less obvious is that 
all these reports come from a few 
tapes that can be held in the palm 
of my hand. There is a wealth of 
data in those tapes, restricted only 
by what we decide we should print 
out. This is certain: The hardware 
of computers is miles ahead of the 
current ability to use it. 

In addition to the LGP-30 com- 
puter, we have, as optional equip- 
ment, a Model 342 Royal McBee 
high-speed reader and punch. In 
addition to the one that is part of 
the LGP-30, we have another 
Friden Flexowriter as _ off-line 
equipment. If ‘he computer is 
otherwise occupied, it can be used 
to print out a report. This tape 
typewriter also can be used to print 
dividend lists and perform other 
typewriting chores, activated by 
tapes that are frequently byprod- 
ucts of other operations. 

The LGP-30 is about the size of 
a small desk with its companion 
Model 342 roughly half that size. 





Al Jennings, who is in charge of the electronic computer program at Economy 
Forms, operates the Royal McBee LGP-30. 
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The computer has a memory ca- 
pacity of 4,096 words, considerably 
beyond Economy Forms’ antici- 
pated needs. All its tracks can be 
used for storage of data or instruc- 
tions. The photoelectric reader of 
the Model 342 has a speed of 200 
characters per second. It will punch 
at the rate of 20 characters per 
second. 

It so happens we purchased this 
equipment outright. But since these 
values are usually better under- 
stood in rentals, we will report that 
our equipment rents for less than 
$1,600 monthly. This does not in- 
clude the Computyper. 

This is not pocket change, but 
no alert management would hesi- 
tate to add this amount to its 
administrative payroll—if there 
was a reasonable promise of gain- 
ing better control of operations. 
Why then hesitate to make equip- 
ment investments which will make 
all employees more efficient? 

Several weeks before the delivery 
of our LGP-30, Richard Petersen, 
my assistant, Al Jennings, an in- 
dustrial engineer, and I attended 
Royal McBee’s_ programming 
school in Hollywood, Calif. 

And there I learned that organi- 
zations our size do not need to 
employ computer experts. In fact, 
we will go on record that it is a 
mistake to do so. Competent pro- 
grammers are in most organiza- 
tions. They simply need selection 
and training. 

These programmers should be 
people who understand the busi- 
ness; are determined to make the 
computer serve the organization’s 
needs, and not vice versa. For 
instance, we have no intention of 
inconveniencing our customers by 
changing inventory procedures to 
accommodate an electronic com- 
puter’s hardware. Nor is it neces- 
sary. 

Mr. Petersen and I took the 
course with no intention of later 
doing any actual programming. But 
we believe it is important to under- 
stand how, in order to plan for the 
complete integration by electronic 
computer which is our ultimate 
goal. 

Al Jennings attended the school 
for the purpose of heading up our 
program. We also think it is essen- 
tial to make one person responsible 
for the success of the program. At 
Economy Forms this is Al Jennings. 

We, ourselves, have since trained 
two others as . programmers. In 
competency we believe they rate 
with the graduates of the school. 
Of course, we would not have been 
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capable of this training without 
our own formal education. 

It takes intelligence, concentra- 
tion, and interest to be a good 
programmer; but not genius or an 
engineering education. 


Complete Integration Sought 


Where do we go from here? As 
indicated, we intend to completely 
integrate our entire operations: We 
know that any transaction within 
the boundaries of Economy Forms’ 
operations has an influence on 
every other transaction. 

The big one we are working on 
now is production control. We are 
first programming work-in-process 
inventory control for some 3,000 
production operators. We will then 
head toward scheduling and load 
reports. 

One of the advantages of com- 


TINGrRAOs|FAS< 
COPYING MACHINES 


give youdry copies 


A seconds FAST 


You’re hurrying to get to that meeting . . . suddenly you 
need extra copies. That’s no problem with a ““Thermo-Fax”’ 
Copying Machine in your office. In just seconds you have 
sag Fm oy in your brief case. 

sing no chemicals these machines turn out a perfectly 
dry, clean copy in just 4 seconds—electrically. And copies 
can be made on white, bond-weight paper—or on any of 6 
other distinctive colors. 

““Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machines copy just about every- 
thing, gy and easily. Such routines as billing, account- 
ing and addressing are speeded. To see one of these time- 
savers at work, call your dealer now. Or mail the coupon. 


puter processing is that you can 
feel your way and make sure the 
ground is solid before committing 
yourself, do so many jobs ... S¢ 

When we express intention to 
head for complete integration, we 
mean just that. For instance, we 
are not so enamored by this equip- 
ment~that we think some proce- 
dures are not “worthy” of its at- 
tention. For example, what is 
wrong with programming our divi- 
dend payments, and then at divi- 
dend payment time letting the 
LGP-30 compute and print out a 
summary for check distribution? 

In short, we foresee the day 
when all Economy Forms’ proce- 
dures and-statistics will be taped. 
But we can time this as good sense 
dictates. 

If the Royal McBee people are 
right and we have made more 
than normal progress, then we 
think it is because of attitude. 
Some people are inclined to concen- 
trate too much on the equipment 
instead of their own problems— 
for instance, the man who is im- 
pressed that this or that computer 
can print out “10 seconds sooner,” 
when his real problem is reports 
weeks and months late. Those saved 
seconds are undoubtedly important 
in charting the course of a missile 
to the moon, but hardly as essential 
in distributing costs to accounts. Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 

There is only one thing that con- Dept. DCO-10, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
cerns us about electronic computer Name 
processing—that we didn’t take the 
plunge at least a year ago. Now we Company 
have a worry that mounts each 
day: What don’t we know about our TRADEMARK OF MINNESOTA MINING 
own business? We are confident Matt 5 cham aalaa actors City 
that as we grow more adept in the 
use of the computer we are going 
to minimize that worry. END 
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New Sales Incentive Pia 


BY J. M. Kuhn 
Vice President, Sales 
General Binding Corporation 


ALES incentives have contrib- 

uted substantially to the 
growth of our company, which has 
been rapid: Since 1947, when 
present management took over, 
annual sales have increased from 
$250,000 to about $10 million in 
the year just ended. In these years 
General Binding Corporation has 
never had a single month when 
sales did not substantially exceed 
those for the same period the year 
before. 

Yet sales-incentive policies are 
certainly not something to set and 
forget. They need periodic review 
and adjustment if they are to re- 
flect changes in company objectives, 
changes that almost inevitably take 
place. 

At GBC we recently completed 
‘ such a review and modification of 
the incentive plan for managers 
of our 41 branch sales offices in 
this country and 38 in Canada, 
Europe, and South America. The 
overhaul took time and thought but 
its results have justified the effort. 

For several years we had relied 
on a system that tied a branch 
manager’s income to percentage of 
sales to quota. This served the 
purpose during the firm’s early 
years, when the primary goal was 


rapid expansion. But in the long 
run it proved inadequate. Plugging 
away at getting more sales is not 
enough. 

The old policy ignored the im- 
portant aspect of net return to the 
company and furthermore proved 
to be inequitable and difficult to 
administer. To assure long-term 
growth and profit improvement we 
realized we needed an incentive 
system based on something more 
than a bigger paycheck for a larger 
volume of sales. After studying 
dozens of programs used by other 
companies, large and small, we 
decided to construct an incentive 
plan that would provide: 


1. Excellent supervision of 
branch offices in many parts of 
the world by attracting high-cali- 
ber personnel ; 


2. Appropriate recognition and 
reward for managerial ability; 


3. Correlation of these objectives 
in such a way to assure the growth 
and welfare of the company while 
adequately rewarding the manager 
for his contribution to company 
objectives ; 


4. Flexibility, simplicity, and 
ease of administration. 


We proceeded to evolve a plan 
that consisted of three basic parts: 
base salary, performance share, 
and net profit share. 


Here is how the plan functions: 

There are two base salary figures, 
depending on the size of the branch. 
A manager of a smaller branch 
receives the lower base but his 
incentives based on performance 
and profits are correspondingly 
higher. 

The success of a smaller branch, 
therefore, depends on the man- 
ager’s own sales performance as 
well as his ability to handle two, 
three, or four other salesmen. 
Though he is expected to be the 
top salesman in his branch, the 
manager is not paid a commission 
on his own sales but on the overall 
performance of his branch. As 
volume grows, the importance of 
the manager’s personal sales in 
relation to total sales is reduced. 
Much greater emphasis must be 
placed on his ability to manage 
salesmen, while controlling costs. 
This is why the base salary of a 
larger branch is higher. Salaries 
are paid twice a month. 


Pay in Proportion to Sales 


The performance share pays the 
manager in direct proportion to the 
sales performance of his branch 
and is paid monthly. It is based on 
a plan that places what we believe 
to be appropriate emphasis on sell- 
ing our three basic product groups 
—equipment, supplies, and plastic 
bindings. Each product group is 
weighted according to the relative 
time needed to sell a product and 
the problems involved. 

For example, products in our 
equipment line, which includes 
plastic punching and binding ma- 
chines, laminating machines, and 
spirit duplicators, carry a weight 
of two quota points per dollar of 
sales. Supply items such as metal 
looseleaf binders, spirit masters, 
and other supplies, carry a weight 
factor of either a half point or a 
full point per dollar of sales. 

Thus it can be seen that our 
quotas are expressed in terms of 
points, not dollars. The manager’s 
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While both the above branches had the same total sales, A's greater sales of 
equipment reveals it had added new customers. B had greater sale of plastic 
bindings, an item bought largely by old customers. Chart II (below) shows these 
relative performance shares, as well as the greater profit share A's manager 
earned by better cost control. His total income reflects his superior work. 
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performance share each month de- 
pends upon the total accumulation 
of quota points of all products sold 
that month. The conversion rate 
of quota points to dollars paid in 
performance ranges between one 
dollar for each 50 quota points to 
one dollar for each 100, depending 
upon size of the branch and the 
manager’s base salary. Salaries are 
purposely set low so that the 
urgency of a high volume of 
balanced sales always remains 
uppermost in the manager’s mind. 
In other words, the quota point 
system provides a built-in set of 
weights and balances. It helps to 
sell the whole line of products and 
encourages the manager to give 
just as much attention to the 
harder-to-sell items as to the easier 
ones. 


Six Years of Experiment 


This formula is the result of six 
years of continuing experimenta- 
tion and research in market distri- 
bution, sales quotas, and incentive 
plans. We made two or three 
changes along the way to achieve 
the right sales balance among the 
product groups. Surveys of popu- 
lation and buying power, and busi- 
ness indexes were used to estab- 
lish districts and quotas. 

In its present form the perform- 
ance-share plan is slightly more 
than a year old. Before finally 
committing ourselves to it, we 


plotted the plan as though it had 
been in effect for the first nine 
months of 1958. This simulation 
enabled us to forecast the cost al- 
most to a penny and to demonstrate 
that salesmen’s compensation and 
cost of sales would remain under 
control. 

The third dimension of our in- 
centive plan is the profit share. The 
purpose of business is to produce 
a profit—and each manager is re- 
warded according to the net profit 
his branch contributes to the com- 
pany. If his expenses are out of 
line, he is stimulated to take the 
necessary action. If sales are down 
due to the lack of well-trained and 
properly motivated men, the man- 
ager feels it where it pains the 
most and is prompted to correct 
the situation. In short, a branch's 
net revenue directly reflects to the 
manager himself the degree to 
which he has mastered the strategic 
functions of management. He is as 
much aware of his performance as 
are we at GBC headquarters. (An 
important byproduct of this incen- 
tive plan is the stimulus it provides 
for self-analysis and self-develop- 
ment. Is there a better type of 
management training?) 

The profit share accomplishes its 
various purposes by compensating 
the manager with a flat percentage 
of all net profit his branch pro- 
duced. Profit shares are paid 
quarterly, and once again the per- 
centage varies according to the 


The author (center) discusses GBC incentive plans with Douglas Blossom (left), 
manager of General Binding's North Chicago ([lIll.) branch, and Salesman 
‘John Tierney. 
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size of the branch. Each manager 
receives a detailed profit-and-loss 
statement monthly, as well as an 
itemized expense statement. 

This portion of our plan has also 
been tremendously successful. Our 
net profit in the branches rose 
steeply in 1959 and we believe that 
this is primarily due to each man- 
ager’s keen awareness of the need 
for net profit. 

Here is an example of how it 
controls costs: In our business the 
telephone is an indispensable sales 
tool. But it can be misused. Control 
of long-distance telephone calling 
is much better now than in years 
past. The managers are cooperating 
fully because they know that every 
dollar expended on unnecessary and 
unproductive phone calls costs them 
money as well as the company. 

The profit segment of the plan 
has its own built-in disciplines. If 
his branch is sick, the manager 
needs no letter from company head- 
quarters to inform him of the fact. 
If it is well, he doesn’t have to wait 
for a congratulatory letter from 
President William N. Lane or my- 
self. All he needs is a short note 
containing what somebody has 
called the loveliest line in English 
prose or verse: “Enclosed please 
find check.” 


Sales, Net Profits Rise 


In appraising the plan as it con- 
cludes its first year, we are satisfied 
that it has worked well for the 
managers as well as the company. 
Sales are up, and net profits up 
even more, with cost of sales 
correspondingly lower. It is not 
something that we have had to 
tinker around with. Thus we have 
been relieved of the involved and 
frequently unsatisfactory meetings 
with managers, trying to explain 
this or that aspect of the system. 
It is equitable and easy to admin- 
ister. It ended the need for perform- 
ance review or worry about what 
will happen if Joe finds out what 
you did for Pete. 

Perhaps the most important con- 
tribution of all is that it encour- 
ages each manager to manage—to 
make careful decisions about the 
responsibilities we have given him 
concerning territory, inventory, 
and pricing. It also encourages each 
manager to train and lead his 
salesmen. 

Each manager knows in advance 
that he will be rewarded for his 
efforts and can, in fact, control and 
foresee what his rewards will be. 

END 
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Paving the Road to Retirement 


BY John S. Sloan 


President 


Retirement Education, Inc. 


O the old adage “‘there’s nothing 
certain except death and taxes” 
a new word has been added: “re- 
tirement.” The passage of the 
Social Security Act in 1935 added 
a new dimension to American life 
—that of the “leisure years” or 
the “golden years’’—a _ carefree, 
financed finale to the average life. 
After 65 this could mean 10, 12, or, 
with luck, 20 years or more of 
carefree living. t 
The vision was alluring. Corpora- 
tions and labor unions rushed in 
to supplement the governmental 
grant. Pension plans were hastily 
added to work contracts. Com- 
pulsory retirement plans were es- 
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tablished. The future, already opti- 
mistic, soon became positively rosy. 

Since these retirement plans 
were begun 25 years ago, their 
various aspects have been—and 
still are—hotly debated. In con- 
nection with the question of com- 
pulsory retirement age, these favor- 
able arguments have been ad- 
vanced: (1) It is easy to adminis- 
ter. (2) It treats all employees 
equally. (3) It reduces headack-.2s 
with “problem personnel.” (4) Age 
is the best available composite 
index of physical, mental, and 
production decline. (5) It opens up 
jobs for youth. (6) It is essential 
for low-unit cost. (7) It is essential 
for competitive aggressiveness. (8) 
It speeds up promotion. (9) Cer- 
tainty of retirement eases personal 
adjustment problems. (10) Old 
workers certainly deserve a rest. 


These arguments have been ad- 
vanced against compulsory retire- 
ment: (1) Chronological age is no 
measure of physiological age. (2) 
It deprives companies and our 
economy of some of our most pro- 
ductive, able workers. (3) It 
lowers our standard of living. (4) 
It imposes unnecessary burdens on 
those remaining in production. (5) 
It destroys the usefulness and 
therefore the dignity of human 
beings. (6) It destroys good will to 
private enterprises. (7) It is costly. 
(8) It reduces productivity in later 
years because the older worker, 
knowing he is to be retired at 65, 
eases off and has no incentive to do 
any more than is necessary. 

Regardless of the arguments pro 
and con, retirement at age 65 is 
the standard (perhaps selected, as 
former U. S. Surgeon General 
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About one-fourth of the total American 
work force is covered by private indus- 
trial pension plans. Yet, are these plans 
alone sufficient to make the retirement 
period the “golden years" that it was 
intended to be? The accompanying arti- 


Thomas Parran said, “because it 
used to be a ripe old age at which 
few survived . . .”). Most large 
American companies have organ- 
ized retirement programs today; 
most smaller companies are _ in- 
creasingly interested in the subject. 
A consensus from a group of 20 
corporate industrial relations ex- 
ecutives boils down to something 
like this: 

“Since employees, retiring at age 
65, may have 12 or more years to 
live, it is tremendously important 
to us, from the standpoint of public 
relations if for no other reason, to 
do what we can to make those 
years after retirement reasonably 
healthy and happy. A pension plan, 
even when it is adequate in terms 

. of dollars, is not the whole answer 
to happy retirement. The other 
necessary elements are interesting, 
worthwhile, purposeful activity; 
and reasonable health. 

“The finest byproduct of helping 
employees to plan intelligently for 
their old age is that it makes them 
happier and more productive people 
before retirement. If one can sug- 
gest a plan of the years ahead 
which the employee accepts and 
likes, with a goal at the end that 
seems sure and pleasant—some- 
thing that he can look forward to 
with anticipation—one is able to 
take away the tensions of the 
present. In this way it might be 
found that productive activity will 
be stimulated. Employees who are 
better adjusted to their jobs will 
result from such a plan, and they 
will live more happily with their 
associates,” 

For the man who retires at 65, 
the remaining lifetime of nearly 
15 years will be quite different 
from those of his previous adult 
life in at least three important re- 
spects: income, health, and activity. 

He must adjust to an appreciably 
lower scale of living. He will be 
more concerned with his general 
health in terms of increased medi- 
cal expenses as well as decreased 
physical stamina. He should know 
that he needs purposeful, reward- 
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ing activities to take the place of 
employment during the: years 
ahead. To meet even one of these 
problems at any time is a difficult 
task. To adjust to all three—more 
or less simultaneously—can be a 
frustrating and difficult experience. 
The obstacles to a satisfactory 
adjustment to retirement are now 
receiving acute attention from pri- 
vate employers. Many companies 
attack the problem of economic 
insecurity by supplementing Social 
Security with private pensions. 
Some companies relieve the burden 
of increased medical expenses by 
continuing hospital and surgical 
insurance after retirement. 


Programs Involve Counseling 


Some firms have moved into 
other areas. Programs have been 
developed to help employees with 
more personal aspects of retirement 
adjustment. These programs in- 
volve counseling which, in part, is 
aimed at encouraging constructive 
use of the employee’s time, develop- 
ing hobbies and recreation inter- 
ests, and providing guidance in 
similar personal aspects of living. 
While attempting to avoid pater- 
nalism, most firms feel that there 
is a simple obligation on the com- 
pany’s part to make the retiree 
aware of the problem of adjustment 
to a new way of life. 

What does the company do? A 
number have preretirement coun- 
seling sessions beginning five to 
10—and in some cases 15—~years 
before retirement. At these times, 
the employee’s status under the 
group insurance, retirement, or 
pension program is discussed. He 
is encouraged to begin planning for 
his future. He also is given printed 
material suggesting care of health, 
finances, social security provisions, 
development of hobbies, etc. 

A prominent eastern public 
utility company describes its coun- 
seling program: 

“The subject of planning for 
retirement is offered in our volun- 
tary evening-class program. The 


cle discusses some of the aspects of re- 
tirement, including the pros and cons of 
compulsory retirement and the need for 
preretirement planning. The 20-point re- 
tirement program can be adapted to the 


specific needs of many companies. 


‘ 
purpose of the course is to provide 
an opportunity for employees 50 
years of age, or older, to meet to- 
gether to discuss the problems and 
adjustments that relate to retire- 
ment. Three main problems associ- 
ated with retirement are discussed: 
preretirement planning, economic 
security in retirement, and post- 
retirement adjustment. 

“Planning for retirement is given 
in six two-hour sessions and in- 
cludes the following: 


1. Introduction to the course, 
including a discussion of the bene- 
fits that the employee might expect 
to derive from it; 


2. Discussion of leisure time 
after retirement, to help the em- 
ployee determine the amount of 
leisure time he will have, as well 
as the pleasure and satisfaction he 
should gain from the use of this 
leisure time; 


3. Discussion of various leisure- 
time activities; 


4. Discussion of financial prob- 
lems relating to retirement; 


5. Discussion relating to health 
in retirement.” 


The above items are covered in 
considerable detail in conference- 
discussion meetings. The instructor, 
who has had training in conference 
leadership, acts as a group leader 
but does not plan the employee’s 
retirement for him. The course is 
supplemented by printed material 
that covers the subjects. 

Another large company devel- 
oped a 20-minute presentation of 
the mechanics of its pension plan 
and the philosophy of retirement. 
Group meetings were held for all 
employees who were grouped ac- 
cording to length of service and 
salary grade. At the end of the 
meeting a pamphlet that repro- 
duced much of the talk was given 
to the employee along with a state- 
ment showing his current pension 
credits. 

Another large concern that holds 
group meetings is a giant insurance 
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company. Under the sponsorship of 
its counseling center, groups com- 
posed of former employees who are 
retired, as well as those about to 
retire, discuss a wide range of 
retirement problems. 


What About Small Firms? 


This is all very well, of course, 
for the companies large enough to 
inaugurate this type of plan. But 
what about the smaller concerns 
with 20, 50, or 100 employees in the 
50- to 65-year brackets? Printed 
information seems to be the most 
practical answer (surveys show 
that eight out of 10 employees 
prefer printed matter). There are 
several companies in this field. 


A recent report by the Life Office, 


Management Association’s Midwest 
Planning Committee suggested the 
following 20-point retirement pro- 
gram: 


1. When the employee is eligible 
for a pension plan, start a pre- 
retirement program. Find out what 
he thinks he would like to do when 
he leaves the labor force. Write 
down that decision for future refer- 
ence, Review his plans at five-year 
intervals to see if the original out- 
line is to be followed or modified; 


2. At age 55 the pattern for the 
future should be taking definite 
form. Of particular interest is the 
financial status for the future. Can 
the things that are hoped to be 
done be accomplished with the 
funds that may be available? If 
not, what can be: done about it? If 
the practice has been continued of 
keeping a record of the conversa- 
tions, and if they have been held 
at five-year periods, a meeting at 
this time should provide a progress 
report for the individual; 


3. If the employee thinks he 
would be interested, see that he is 
furnished with publications that 
may help in planning for leisure 
days; 

4. At age 60 review the prospec- 
tive retiree’s program and provide 
assistance on any problem that has 
arisen; 


5. At 64 (if 65 is the retirement 
date) the retiree will know pretty 
well which way he is headed, or he 
is going to be one of the most un- 
happy persons when he has leisure 
time on his hands. Management 
has not made recommendations un- 
less advice has been sought. Up to 
now these affairs have been merely 
conversation—a place where free 
discussion could be helpful. Mean- 
while, the idea has been planted in 
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the individual’s mind that he will 
be leaving the labor force at age 65; 


6. Even though the retirement 
date is just a few months away, it 
may seem to be quite a ways off 
and still looked forward to with 
pleasant anticipation. This may 
change very markedly 30 days be- 
fore retirement date unless plans 
have been made well in advance 
and the individual knows what he 
is going to. He knows what he is 
going from; 


7. One week before actual retire- 
ment date, schedule a review visit 
with the retiree; 


8. With the permission of the 
retiree, arrange for a gathering of 
friends. This could be a luncheon, 
a dinner, or neither, substituting a 
general meeting place where those 
who wish to do so could visit the 
retiree. The time for the get-to- 
gether could be a day or two before 
actual retirement. A substitute for 
this plan would be allowing the 
last day on the job for the retiree 
to visit throughout the organiza- 
tion; 


Gift From President 


9. A company gift can be pre- 
sented to the retired employee by 
the president; 


10. Provide life membership in 
any of the company clubs of which 
the individual has been a member; 


11. Provide, on a reduced basis, 
free hospital, medical, and surgical 
benefits. Permit any funds needed 
to increase these free benefits to 
be taken from retirement benefits. 
Reduce hospital benefits and surgi- 
cal benefits approximately one-half 
or convert present hospital cover- 
age to regular premium-paying 
basis. Continue life insurance on 
the basis of $1,000 as a gift to the 
retiree or permit conversion of full 
amount owned at time of retire- 
ment; 


12. Provide names and addresses 
of those who have retired, furnish- 
ing them to each retiree at the 
beginning of each year; 


13. Send all company publica- 
tions that the retiree wishes to 
receive to the address he selects 
and provide him with a company 
calendar each year; 


14, Provide a suitable space for 
retirees to use at any time the 
company building is open. This 
could be a small area but complete- 
ly equipped with all necessary 
facilities for a meeting place or a 
lounge; 


15. Make available to the retiree 
the services of the personnel de- 
partment for consultation; 


16. Seek suggestions from the 
retired employee and make avail- 
able any awards that a regular 
employee would be given had his 
suggestion been adopted; 


17. Experiment with a so-called 
“gradual” retirement plan if the 
individual wishes to do so; 


18. When the number of retirees 
reaches about 10, provide means 
for this group to get together at 
least once a year. As the group 
grows, establish it as one of the 
company clubs; 


19. Provide information concern- 
ing adult education if facilities are 
available in the retiree’s city. Many 
universities have found this depart- 
ment creating much worthwhile 
interest on the part of retired 
persons; 


20. Once or twice a year prepare 
a bulletin concerning news of re- 
tired persons—what they have 
been doing, where they have been 
traveling, their families and grand- 
children, jobs that have been 
worked on, hobbies, recreation, and 
their plans for the future. This can 
be made available to all those in 
the company who may be inter- 
ested, as well as those who have 
retired. END 





Retirement Study Begun 


THACA, N. Y.—The impact of 

present-day retirement policies 
and practices upon the American 
economy and upon older people 
themselves will be examined at 
Cornell University during the next 
three years under a $190,000 Ford 
Foundation grant. 

Under the study, which is spon- 
sored by the New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations 
at Cornell, the retirement policies 
of industrial organizations as well 
as those of non-profit organizations 
such as schools, colleges, and wel- 
fare and government agencies will 
be evaluated. 

The research team undertaking 
the study plans to analyze the 
specific arrangements, automatic as 
well as selective, which are present- 
ly used by organizations and to 
evaluate the programs now in use 
for preretirement’ planning. At the 
conclusion of the study, recommen- 
dations on possible courses of action 
will be offered to business and 
government managers. END 
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Underground records storage center is 650 feet below Kansas plains. 
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Underground Records Center Opens 


HE rapidly growing, problem of 

file space, augmented by grow- 
ing concern in American business 
and government for the security 
of vital records, has inspired the 
launching of perhaps the world’s 
safest natural “fortress’”—an 
underground records center near 
Hutchinson, Kans. 

Opened early last month, the 
center will be the principal subject 
of a symposium on records storage 
and preservation to be held in 
Wichita, January 18 to 19. Keynote 
speaker will be former Iowa gover- 
nor, Leo A. Hoegh, now director 
of the U. S. Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization. This agency 
is vitally interested in the facility, 
since one of its major current proj- 
ects is in the field of records pres- 
ervation. Directed by Matson Hol- 
brook, of Denver, a specialist in 
records management and former 
member of the Hoover Commission, 
the symposium will consist of pres- 
entations by business leaders who 
have experienced the problem of 
engulfing paper records and ex- 
pensive storage of vital documents. 


Space Plus Security 


Available space in the center 
amounts to millions of cubic feet. 
It is 650 feet below the earth’s 
surface. Temperatures range be- 
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tween 65 and 70 degrees through- 
out the year. Humidity is never 
more than 50 percent, nor less than 
35 percent. Insects, parasites, and 
vermin are totally absent. It there- 
fore combines two prime requisites 
for central records storage: space, 
inexpensive because of its vastness; 
and security from any threat. 

Business organizations, banks, 
insurance companies, savings and 
loan companies, governmental 
bodies, and other groups will uti- 
lize the records storage center to 
protect vital records such as in- 
corporation and other organization- 
al papers, stockholder lists, blue- 
prints, mortgage holdings, account 
books, and so forth. 

Depth of the center is 650 feet, 
which is four times greater than 
that recommended by OCDM as 
protection against nuclear bomb 
attack and subsequent fallout. This 
depth also is three times greater 
than the deepest of the other three 
vital records storage centers in the 
U. S. (near New York City, San 
Francisco, and Pittsburgh). 

The center is located in the Carey 
Salt Mine in which excavation was 
started 32 years ago and has con- 
tinued virtually uninterruptedly to 
the present. Thus has been created 
a network of dead-end rooms (a 
“room” in the mine is the length 
of a footbali field) and tunnels 


extending for miles beneath Reno 
County. The inactive, mined-out 
portion of the area has been 
acquired on a 99-year lease by 
Underground Vaults & Storage, 
Inc., of Wichita. 


First Room Is Ready 


The first room of the center now 
is whitewashed, illuminated by 
fluorescent lights, and filled with 
steel shelving on concrete slabs. 
Near its entyance are offices and 
rooms for living quarters with oak 
furniture, a kitchenette, and rest- 
rooms. A 24-line telephone drop 
cable leads to the records center. 
In the immediate vicinity of this 
55,000-cubic-foot storage room are 
24 more, all about equal in size. 
Even when these 24 rooms are 
filled, Underground Vaults & Stor- 
age will have utilized less than 10 
percent of its available space. 

Security against possible theft 
consists of heavy bars which segre- 
gate the records storage area from 
the rest of the mine. The only 
entrance to the mine is an elevator 
shaft that is restricted to author- 
ized persons. An armed attendant 
will be on duty inside the rooms, 
moreover, and records will be kept 
behind burglarproof gates. Indi- 
vidual vaults with bank-type doors 
will also be available within the 
first rooms opened. END 
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How and Why You Should 
| 'Go Outside’ for Executives 


BY Edward A. Raisbeck, Jr. 


Senior Partner 
Thorndike Deland Associates 


ESPITE the many excellent 
programs for executive train- 
ing now in vogue, the chances are 
seven out of ten that your company 
will be “going outside” to find a 
key executive in the next two years. 
Many well-managed companies rec- 
ognize this statistic and plan ac- 
cordingly. Others wait hopefully 
for a miracle and either stall until 
the last minute to look outside or 
are forced to promote an un- 
qualified insider. 

Most American companies today 
provide enough opportunity for 
both oldtimers and newcomers. 
There is no reason to hide behind 
the soothsaying policy that “we 
always promote from within.” Pro- 
moting from within is sometimes 
impossible; at other times it is 
plainly a poor decision. 























Growth Creates Problems 


Businesses often grow faster than 
they can develop their own execu- 
tives. Growth, in addition, frequent- 
ly creates the need for specialized 
executives that the company pre- 
viously could not afford. Finding 
the “right” man is not easy. Al- 
though many executives may be 
willing to change positions, in- 
creased executive specialization 


can cause a shortage of the exact “ bute ‘ . 
type of man you need. The answer Promotion from within, although an excellent policy for 


to this problem lies in a carefully man urposes. does not alw m ' 
satan waite wnat. y Purposes, does not always meet a company’s needs. 


Searching for the right executive | The chances are seven out of ten that your company will be 


i ime- i task f ht Pryde ee ae aL 
raed permet agi ory Se can you  90ing outside” to find a key exe¢utive within the next two 


come up with the wrong man, but years. The accompanying article weighs some of the ad- 


you can damage your firm’s reputa- . . . 
tion and business relationships. vantages and disadvantages of outside recruitment. Also 


To find new executives, these two discuss ar m hm ° 
mene Gk te Wes Velabe te ussed are some search methods to prevent selection of 
search itself begins: the wrong man or damage to your firm's reputation. 
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1. The executive inventory: An 
internal audit of executive assets 
on hand and executive talent re- 
quired for long-range needs; 

2. The position description: A 
detailed analysis of the duties to 
be performed. 


These two steps may seem ex- 
traneous or obvious, but they are 
essential. It is difficult to fill posi- 
tions without an accurate definition 
and understanding of your needs. 

An example of this is a medium- 
sized New England company in the 
metalworking business that recent- 
ly hired and lost two excellent 
young marketing directors. These 
men had joined the firm full of 
anticipation. They thought they 
were going to get an opportunity 
to apply new concepts of total mar- 
keting in a company that obviously 
needed help. These men did not 
fail; they left because they were 
frustrated. The president ran the 
company with an iron hand and 
really wanted an assistant to carry 
out his own ideas, not an idea- 
producing and self-starting execu- 
tive. Once this fact was recognized, 
another young man was hired as 
assistant to the president. He knew 
what he was getting into and 
worked well in the new and proper- 
ly understood position, 


Questions to Answer 


Once the decision to recruit from 
outside has been made, these ques- 
tions must be answered: Should 
you try to keep it quiet? Should 
you advertise? Should you ask 
business or personal friends for 
suggestions? Should you use an 
executive search specialist? 

It is essential to consider some 
of the possible side effects of an 
executive search. If the fact that 
you are trying to fill an important 
position becomes widely known, 
you face possible trouble from 
several quarters—your present em- 
ployees, your customers, and even 
your suppliers. 

Present employees naturally 
wonder what effect the change will 
have on them. Their productivity 
and attitude suffer during the wait- 
ing period, often unnecessarily so. 
Customers, too, wonder how their 
established relationships will fare 
under the newcomer. Some may 
even worry about the stability of 
your company. Suppliers may 
speculate on possible changes in 
buying policies. Another strong 
reason to keep the search confi- 
dential is that the position loses 
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DANGERS OF PROMOTING FROM WITHIN 


Promotion from within is a sound policy. It fills a company’s need for executives 
and provides a just reward for loyal and efficient service. Strict adherence to 
this policy, however, can be very costly and there are few examples in American 
business in which exceptions have not been made to such a policy. Here are 
some adverse effects of an inflexible program of promotion from within: 


1. Stagnation of growth due to lack of new ideas; 


. Time lag in assimilating the experiences of the leaders in the industry; 


. Upsetting of the organization because of unpopular promotion; 


2 
3. Unrealistic compensation—both on the high and low sides; 
4 
5 


. Promotion of an unqualified executive which results in loss to the 
company and embarrassment to the individual. 


its allure when the opening is 
broadcast. 

Because of these potentially det- 
rimental side effects, most compa- 
nies today decide to keep the search 
confidential. Using a search con- 
sultant is one way to preserve the 
confidential nature of the search, 
but companies who elect not to use 
a search specialist try to conceal 
the search by running blind ads 
and asking associates for help. 
These dangers are not always 
obvious to the newcomer in the 
mechanics of executive search. 

Since your chances of finding the 
“right” man are best if you have 
a wide selection, it usually is wise 
to compile a good-sized list of 
candidates. Below are five common- 
ly used ways to assemble a list of 
candidates for an executive open- 
ing. Although these methods are 
not all equal in effectiveness, there 
are times when each is appropriate. 


1. Advise your business contacts: 
Your bank, advertising agency, ac- 
countant, lawyer, and _ business 
counsel can often lend additional 
eyes and ears to your search. They 
know your company and its needs. 








One drawback, however, is that 
these people will be doing it as a 
favor. Despite their good intentions, 
they just cannot afford to give your 
search much time or attention, and 
there is the chance that complete 
objectivity will not prevail. 


2. Tell personal friends: Your 
fellow commuters, neighbors, golf 
companions, and other personal 
friends may also offer to help you. 
You cannot expect them to act as 
references for potential candidates, 
however, because your friends 
normally will not want to endanger 
a friendship by going out on a limb 
for another friend or acquaintance. 
Business and personal friendship 
are quite difficult to mix, especially 
when it comes to hiring and firing. 


3. Run an ad: Use your trade 
journal, local newspaper, or a 
national publication such as the 
Sunday New York Times or Wall 
Street Journal. These advertise- 
ments, if written appealingly and 
without too many restrictions, usu- 
ally bring in a large number of 
letters and resumes. Unfortunately, 
there are few occasions when you 
can put your firm name on the ad 
without risk of embarrassment. 
You should be prepared to buy 
enough space to adequately reflect 
the executive position you are seek- 
ing to fill. 


Prepare for Many Replies 


And you should be prepared to 
receive dozens of replies from men 
who do not meet even your broadest 
specifications. You should be pre- 
pared to spend a great deal of time 
investigating eye-appealing an- 
swers which you ultimately may 
find to be an inaccurate description 
of the man’s qualifications. 


4. Answer the Position Wanted 
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ads: Occasionally a_ particularly 
ambitious and enterprising young 
man will run a provocative ad 
about himself. Or an executive who 
has been out of work for some time 
may place a Position Wanted ad as 
a last resort. Companies in search 
of competent executives generally 
steer clear of such ads, however, 
since really good men must be 
sought after and usually do not 
engage in an advertising campaign 
to publicize their availability. 


5. Ask your association, profes- 
sional society, or college placement 
bureau: Many of these organiza- 
tions have standing committees or 
even paid help in this area. But 
they usually rely on a member’s 
having advised them of his avail- 
ability. Your potential selection 
once again is limited to executives 
who have already decided to make 
a change. 


If you have conducted a broad 
search, you should come up with 
quite a few potential candidates— 
the more the better, for then you 
can be more selective. The ‘eld 
narrows rapidly, however, as you 
conduct initial interviews and check 
references. 


Objectivity Is Important 


It is important to be as objective 


as possible in weeding out candi- 
dates at this point. Personal preju- 


dices and first impressions can be 


very misleading and can result in 
an injustice to your company as 
well as to qualified candidates. 
When you have preliminary infor- 
mation on, say, a dozen candidates, 
you should have an idea as to how 
realistic your compensation offer 
is. If you are offering $18,000 and 
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find only $25,000-a-year men with 
the necessary qualifications, con- 
sider revising your offer before you 
discard all these candidates. 

Checking references is really a 
subject in itself. It has become an 
exacting phase of any executive 
search, More than interview im- 
pressions, resumes, or psychological 
tests, references from former asso- 
ciates and superiors are a key 
source of information. A candidate 
obviously will not list someone who 
is going to give him a bad refer- 
ence. You should dig deeper to find 
out who his superiors were, as well 
as some of the men who worked 
with him at the same level. 

Although a reference-giver will 
often put favorable comments on 
paper (perhaps with a carbon copy 
to the candidate to reinforce their 
friendship), rarely will he be criti- 
cal of a candidate in writing. The 
obvious alternative is a telephone 
call or a personal visit. In the 
hands of an experienced reference- 
checker, the telephone can be al- 
most a deadly weapon. The attuned 
ear picks up pauses, hedging state- 
ments, flattery, and receives an 
overall impression far more signifi- 
cant than the words alone. 

It also is important to know 
something about the _ reference- 
giver. Some former bosses never 
say anything bad about anyone; 
others seldom find anything good 
to say about former employees. A 
remark such as “He’s OK” can be 
anything from damnation to praise 
depending on the reference-giver. 

Just as a checklist is helpful in 
interviewing, a reminder of key 
points is a must when checking 
references. Limit the telephone 
check to key points on questionable 
areas rather than attempting to 


get a complete rundown on all 
points. 

As hard as it may have been to 
assemble a list of qualified candi- 
dates and to narrow the field down 
to two or three finalists, the tough- 
est part comes in actual selection 
of the one best man. This decision 
should not be avoided. It cannot 
be passed off to an outside con- 
sultant or to staff specialists within 
the company; it usually should be 
made by the man to whom the new 
executive will report. Selection is 
both a responsibility and a privi- 
lege. The more complete your 
search has been, the easier your 
selection usually becomes, for you 
have increased your chances of 
finding the one man who wants to 
be with your firm as much as you 
want him. 


New Man Needs Information 


Another problem arises once you 
have filled the position. Although 
you may think the new man knows 
your company quite well, there are 
many things he must learn. And it 
is important to your investment in 
him—and in the search that found 
him—to cover all the basic ground 
in an organized manner. In this 
way you can help your company, 
and you can help the new man to 
plunge enthusiastically into his new 
surroundings. 

Too often an outstanding candi- 
date may fail in a new position be- 
cause the company failed to orient 
him properly. This does not mean 
that you have to take him by the 
hand. Just provide him with the 
basic knowledge he will need to 
perform his executive functions. 

One of the best aids on this 
point is a checklist developed by 
Robert L. Gardiner at Warner- 
Lambert Pharmaceutical Company. 
It lists 66 points under six major 
headings: 


1. General Company Informa- 
tion; 

2. Responsibilities and Author- 
ity; 

3. Announcements and Introduc- 
tions; 

4. Benefits and Privileges; 

5. Office Facilities and Services; 


6. Relocation. 


You will notice that this outline 
covers the new executive both per- 
sonally and professionally in an 
attempt to get the “whole man” 
started off on the right foot in his 
new environment. END 








Makes Every Executive 
. . . @ Better Speaker! 


TelExecutive 


A vital business tool for every 
company whose executives are 
required to speak in_ public. 


Here's the finest low-cost automated 
prompting device ever offered! TelExecu- 
tive ends tedious memorizing, eliminates 
fear of forgotten lines. Look and talk 
straight to your audienee w!h conviction; 
abandon hard-to-read, unconvincing typed 
speeches, and tedious page-turning. 

The TelExecutive unit is portable and 
requires no special operator. The speaker 
can speed it up or slow it down, stop or 
reverse the seript as he chooses. An 
ordinary A.C. light socket is the only 
power source needed. 

This unit is a real boon to the executive 
who must speak in public on occasion . . . 
sales meetings, club or convention dinners, 
committee meetings, ete. A dispatch-type 
carrying case is provided along with extra 
spools, seript paper, and editing kit. 


compete cost... $169.50 
plus shipping 


For special trial offer, 
write, wire, or phone— 


DARTNELL 


CORPORATION 
1801 Leland Ave. 
Chicago 40, Il. 


TelExecutive Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Trademark of TelePrompter Corp., N. Y. 


If buying power and prices remain stable . . . 











Business to Hit New High 
In 1960: Professor Nolen 


RBANA-CHAMPAIGN, I11— 

Although the current economic 
boom may level off, business will 
reach an all-time high in 1960, 
Professor R. M. Nolen of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois department of 
finance predicted at the 14th annual 
Illinois Bank Management Confer- 
ence. 

“There are no shortages in pro- 
ductive facilities, raw material, or 
inventory,”’ Professor Nolen said. 
“The economy can expand in 1960 
on a sound basis if we can keep 
prices stable and maintain the buy- 
ing power of the people. We have 
a high level of employment with 
people spending their incomes.” 


Foreign Competition Challenges 


He warned, however, that chal- 
lenges may arise from foreign com- 
petition, from the need for Treas- 
ury ingenuity in debt management 
and fiscal matters, and from popu- 
lar worry about inflation. 


“The Federal Reserve authorities’ 


have been holding a tight rein on 
the money and credit supply 
(which) has definitely slowed down 
the inflationary pressure, and busi- 
ness has been able to expand. The 
tight money policy has tended to 
level off the boom and we may be 
able to maintain a high level of 
employment and production over a 
longer period by slowing the ex- 
pansion.” 

Professor Nolen forecast that 
the “money market” for 1960 will 
include a demand for loans of $33.5 
billion or more—at least $7 billion 
for state and local government 
financing, $10 billion for mortgage 
financing, $3.5 billion or more for 
installment loans, $10 billion for 
corporate borrowing, and $3 billion 
or more for inventory accumula- 
tion. 


1960 Business Outlook 


What is the general business 
outlook for 1960? Professor Nolen 
outlined it as follows: 


1. The economy will reach an 
all-time high in 1960, but the rate 
of growth probably will be slower, 
and the business boom may level 
off or turn downward in the latter 
half of 1960; 


2. Inflation has been controlled 
in 1959, and prices should not move 
upward much in 1960 if the Treas- 
ury is able to balance the budget 
and refinance the U. S. debt from 
savings, and not from creating too 
much new money; 


3. International competition has 
become a major factor both in our 
foreign sales and in our home mar- 
kets. We are learning that inflation 
can price us out of both markets. 
The foreign competition will exert 
a strong force against price rises 
and may force some price cutting 
in those commodities meeting 
strong foreign competition; 


Fear of Inflation 


4. The fears of inflation caused 
many people to purchase stocks in 
the last year. As a result, prices of 
stocks have pushed much above 
the usually accepted relationship to 
earnings and dividends. The yields 
on many. stocks are below that of 
high-grade bonds, and this is not 
likely to continue; 


5. Interest rates will be forced 
upward until savings can come 
more nearly in line with the de- 
mand for funds. Present factors in- 
dicate that the demand for funds 
will remain high during 1960. 
Federal Reserve authorities proba- 
bly will continue to check the ex- 
pansion of credit as long as infla- 
tion threatens; 


6. The U. S. Congress displayed 
regrettable lack of understanding 
of the present money market and 
the problems of fiscal policy and 
debt management of the Treasury. 
The new ceiling on U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds has not given the 
Treasury sufficient flexibility to 
manage the $290 billion debt. END 
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Wake Up the ‘Rip van Winkles’ 
In Your Company's Product Line 


BY Douglas P. Gould 


Vice President 
Trundle Consultants Inc. 


ANY companies today have 
products and services that are 
“Rip van Winkles’’; they have been 
asleep for years. These products 
and services can expose the cor- 
porate enterprise to new and un- 
suspected sources of profit. The 
secret is how to awaken them. 
Here are 10 frequently used 
techniques for bringing “Rip van 
Winkles” back to’life: 


1. Is there a new sales promotion 
method that is just right for the 
product? A hot maple-flavored oat 
cereal called Maypo was introduced 
in New England 10 years ago by 
the Maltex Company. After six 
years of plugging the product by 
means of merchandising cam- 
paigns, sales promotion, and news- 
paper advertising, the Maltex Com- 
pany resigned itself to a mediocre 
sales future. Maltex was acquired 
by Heublein, Inc., which conducted 
a product analysis to determine 
how the “Rip van Winkle” could 
be awakened. It was reasoned that 
TV was the natural advertising 
outlet for Maypo because children 
were the primary market for the 
cereal. A modest local spot-TV test 
campaign of animated cartoons di- 
rected to children and their parents 
was begun. It was an immediate 
success. In areas where the TV 
spots were used, sales increased 77 
percent in a matter of two or three 
months. By expanding the TV spot 
commercial program in_ recent 


To the company that is plagued by ‘Rip van Winkles''— 


The author (left) and Robert C. Trundie use the ‘marginal income" concept 
to work out a “Rip van Winkle’ problem. 


years, Maypo sales have spiraled 
and the company now has extended 
its distribution to all markets in 
the northern half of the United 
States. 


2. If the product won’t sell, will 
it rent or lease? A company that 
produced a_ high-cost,  special- 
purpose machine found that its 
high cost tended to limit the mar- 
ket. Although the company knew 
there was real need for the product 
in the industry for which it was 
developed, this need was never 


items that for years have been hard to sell—in its product 
line, this article con mean increased profit. The vice presi- 
dent of a leading management consulting firm points out 
10 concrete steps that can be taken. Each is backed by case 
histories. Also discussed is the ‘‘marginal income"’ concept 
of accounting that enables management to secure a clearer 
picture of its sales and production efforts. 
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translated into sales. On the advice 
of a. management consultant, who 
prepared a market survey for the 
company, it was decided to lease 
the product. The result was fast, 
with rising demand for the ma- 
chines, catapulting profits. 


Leasing Accelerates 


During the next few years our 
economy will witness a vast accel- 
eration of renting and leasing both 
in the industrial and consumer 
fields. We are, in fact, well into a 
rental economy. Installment pur- 
chases are but a less-complete form 
of rental. Both installment and 
rental provide use of products with- 
out full ownership. The alert man- 
agement today will look into the 
possibility of renting and leasing 
the various members of its product 
line. Companies such as IBM, 
Pitney-Bowes, and American Ma- 
chine & Foundry, are but a few 
examples of the successful manu- 
facturers that have already made 
the jump. 
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3. Are there service items that 
you are not pushing hard enough? 
It is truly amazing how many com- 
panies fail to realize the profit 
potential made possible through 
expanding the servicing for their 
products and selling replacement 
parts. Rare is the product that 
produces as much as 30 percent 
profit contribution on each sales 
dollar. The profit contribution or 
marginal income available through 
the sale of parts and the sale of the 
labor component of a service opera- 
tion is frequently 60 to 70 percent 
of the sales dollar. 


4. Are there low-profit items 


The ‘marginal income" chart at 
the right shows the relation between 
profit and volume. The solid sloping 
line plots this relationship. It starts 
on the left, at the base point: fixed 
costs, which exist whether or not any 
sales are made. As sales volume in- 
creases, the line moves across the 
chart and up—from loss to break- 
even point into profit. The slope of 
the line is determined by the propor- 
tion of each sales dollar available 
(after the cost of making and sellina 
the product is subtracted) to absorb 
fixed costs and contribute to profit. 
If 10 percent of the sales dollar is 
available, the line moves upward at 
a shallow climb. If 30 percent is 
available, the ascent is steeper. 

The graph also shows the three 
ways in which profit can be increased. 

First, increasing volume without in- 
creasing the percentage of margin 
(A) will add up to more profits by a 
process of accumulation. Second, 
raising the rate of marginal income 
(B) means that more of each sales 
dollar contributes to profit. Third, 
lowering fixed costs (C) means that 
the break-even point is reached at 
a lower sales volume. 

» Management techniques have been 
advanced and have been accepted 
so rapidly in recent years that key 
persons in a company have had to go 
home at night with their briefcases 
full, just fo keep abreast of the one 
area in which they have responsi- 
bility. Each of these men has had to 
become familiar with the increasingly 
complex language that has devel- 
oped in his own special field. Con- 
versely, all of them have had less 
time to keep up on the language 
changes in other fields with which 
they must coordinate their efforts. 

When a project to reduce costs 
of a product is initiated, for example, 
the problem of communication be- 
comes ridiculously difficult. 

The sales manager may say “If 
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which have a ready market and 
for which you have excess produc- 
tive capacity available? An inter- 
esting example of this was a manu- 
facturer with excess capacity in 
his machine shop and foundry. Al- 
though jobbing was not his primary 
business, he found that a minimum 
advertising program could produce 
about $125,000 in extra volume. 
Though profit -contribution per 
sales dollar of the jobbing business 
was less than that of the company’s 
regular line, the company, which 
was already operating above its 
break-even point, was able to in- 


crease its annual 


$18,750. 

5. Can you switch to a lower- 
cost distribution method without 
hurting volume substantially? A 
regional food products manufac- 
turer had a bakery line that he 
sold door to door over established 
routes in the middle- and small- 
size communities. Profits were un- 
satisfactory because of the heavy 
fixed cost of the rolling equipment 
and the expenses of service selling. 
The company decided to switch to 
regular retail-store distribution 
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you would let me cut my price from 
$1.75 to $1.57 | could get 20 per- 
cent more business. We might lose 
money on it, but at least # would 
pay some overhead.” 

The vice president of manufactur- 
ing may say, “If you let me spend 
$150,000 on new machine tools | 
could cut our direct-labor costs by 
10 percent.” 

The chief engineer may say, “‘If 
you let me redesign the product so 
that we eliminate some of the fancy 
features | could reduce the cost by 
20 percent. What if we do lose a 
little business, we'll be better off.” 

Let's assume that the company 
holding the cost-cutting conference 
used the ‘‘marginal income’’ ap- 
proach. 

In that case the sales manager 
would say to the group, “If we cut 
our price 10 percent, we will raise 


our break-even point by $50,000 a 


month, but the increased sales will 
increase our profits by $28,000 a 
month.” 

Or the vice president of manufac- 
turing would say, “If we spend 
$150,000 on new machine tools we 
will raise our fixed expense $1,000 
a month. This will reduce our direct- 
labor cost 10 percent, however, 
which will decrease our break-even 
point $40,000 a month and increase 
our profit by $19,000 a month.” 

Or the chief engineer would say, 
“If | redesign to eliminate the fancy 
features, | can reduce the variable 
cost by 20 percent. This will lower 
our break-even point by $225,000 a 
month, and even if we lose 25 per- 
cent of our business we will still make 
$50,000 more profit than we're mak- 
ing now.” 
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ing programs. The fixed cost of the 
bakery operation was reduced and 
profits greatly increased, even 
though .volume declined somewhat. 


Are There New Uses? 


6. Are there new uses for your 
products? A manufacturer of white 
cotton gloves traditionally sold his 
products to “blue bloods” and 
undertakers. Analysis of the mar- 
ket, however, revealed that such 
gloves could be used to advantage 
by inspectors of precision parts in 
the electronics and other industries 
where perspiration acids affected 
the final quality of the product. 
Similarly, industrial goggles are 
used by many home workshop 
hobbyists, chicken wire is exten- 
sively used by florists, and high- 
fashion fabrics are purchased by 
makers of automobile seat covers. 


7. Can an old product be modi- 
fied to meet current demand? A 
manufacturer of workshoes (high- 
type shoes with several inches of 
lacing) was facing a declining mar- 
ket. Workers no longer found condi- 
tions that fully demanded the use 
of cumbersome shoes. The product 
seemed fated to go to sleep. Analy- 
sis of the market, however, showed 
that there was a demand for a 
well-designed workshoe with safety 
toes that looked like a dress shoe. 
It was also determined that work- 
shoes were difficult to sell through 
traditional shoestores, but that 
vans carrying complete lines to 
industrial plants would be more 
effective. The changes were made 
and both sales and profit improved. 


8. Can the cost of a product be 
substantially reduced and addi- 
tional markets developed? White 
Sewing Machine Corporation is an 
example of this particular method. 
Its products were very costly to 
manufacture in the United States. 
As a result, a considerable part of 
its market was lost to Italian, Japa- 
nese, and German manufacturers. 
White decided to stop most of its 
domestic manufacturing operations 
and to import foreign machines for 
marketing under its own label. By 
so doing, it prevented a complete 
product line from turning into a 
“Rip van Winkle.” 


9. Can byproducts of your opera- 
tion be sold more profitably? A 
company in the soap business had 
a high inventory of red oil, a by- 
product. This was sold as a by- 
product, with very modest profit 
return. The company discovered 
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that a fast-selling work soap in the 
South was being used by women 
for shampooing. This soap had a 
higher content of red oil than other 
soaps manufactured by the com- 
pany. As a result, a shampoo hav- 
ing a high red oil content was 
developed and marketed very 
profitably in several southern 
states. 


10. Is the current climate of 
opinion favorable for introducing 
a product that failed in the past? 
The matter of timing the introduc- 
tion of a new product has not al- 
ways been given proper considera- 
tion. There are a number of situa- 
tions where an idea was good, the 
price was good, the quality was 
good, but the time was not quite 
right. Some of these products can 
be dusted off, re-engineered, and 
repackaged to provide an interest- 
ing “new product.” A_ surgical 
dressing manufacturer some years 
ago experienced a bad failure in 
a new type of self-adhering band- 
age. The product was repackaged 
and promoted recently. It sold like 
hot cakes. A number of automobile 
manufacturers failed in their at- 
tempt to introduce “economy autos” 
after World War II. The public, 
pent up with the rigors of war, 
wanted luxury, not economy. The 
success of these small cars today 
indicates favorable market condi- 
tions. 


Two Ingredients Required 


The salvaging of “Rip van 
Winkles” requires two ingredients 
of effective management: good cost 
accounting and good market analy- 
sis. 

Accountants in many companies, 
following conventional procedures, 
often fail to break down expenses 
into fixed and variable components, 
and to set up profit-volume relation- 
ships. This makes product decisions 
difficult. Management must know 
the rate of profit contribution by 
product or product group as well 
as by market. 

Advertising executives, for ex- 
ample, often boast of an advertis- 
ing program’s contribution to in- 
creased sales or to an increased 
share of the market. But it is far 
less common to talk in terms of 
advertising’s contribution to profit. 
Many companies blindly devote 
their advertising to the promotion 
of items that may provide sub- 
stantial volume but little or noth- 
ing in the way of profits. 

In recent years, many compa- 


nies have turned to the use of the 
“marginal income” accounting 
technique (see chart on facing 
page). This method is a tool of 
control and analysis that brings 
into focus such factors as fixed and 
variable costs, sales volume, price, 
and break-even points. 

In addition to effective account- 
ing practices, the salvaging of “Rip 
van Winkles” requires that manage- 
ment have information about these 
factors: sales potential of new 
markets for its customers, nature 
and location of new customers for 
the product, amount of profit con- 
tribution that might be expected 
from each class of customer, buy- 
ing motives of the customers and 
appeals that will satisfy these 
motives, best channels of distribu- 
tion to reach these customers, and 
type of competition that might be 
faced in selling to these customers. 

Within this framework of fast- 
moving, constantly changing mar- 
ket conditions that face most com- 
panies, “Rip van Winkles’” offer 
the opportunity for increased profit 
at much less cost and time than is 
generally required for new prod- 
ucts, END 





Minnelli Tells of Cycles 


ITTSBURGH—Corporate man- 
agement should employ long- 
range forecasts which reflect cy- 
clical trends in planning company 
growth, instead of the usual 
“straight-line” economic forecasts 
which have great limitations, stated 
Frank P. Minnelli, director of plan- 
ning of the Yale & Towne Manufac- 
turing Company, in an address be- 
fore the annual conference of the 
Controllers’ Institute of America. 
The Yale & Towne executive 
pointed out that straight-line pro- 
jections do not conform to the 
curves, peaks, and valleys of eco- 
nomic conditions which “often 
occur in regular cycles,” and that 
they are “only correct at the two 
points where the cycle crosses the 
straight line on the ascendancy 
and, some years later, on the de- 
cline.” 

Minnelli stated that accurate 
cyclical forecasts make it possible 
for management to take corporate 
action at the most advantageous 
point in the cycle. Inventory re- 
trenchment, introduction of new 
products, and plant acquisition and 
expansion were among the ex- 
amples he gave of corporate action 
which should be initiated at certain 
specific points in the cycle. ENpD 
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Number of High Level Manager 
and Technical Specialist Positions* 


October 1, 1955 
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20,800 18,450 16,510 14,865 





13,450 12,225 


Dollar Mid-Point of Salary Range 


* Excludes General Manager and Staff 


How to Keer 


BY D. R. Lester, Manager 
Professional Personnel Relations 
Flight Propulsion Laboratory Dept. 
General Electric Company 


ECHNICAL talent employed by 
a predominantly engineering 
business enterprise contributes in 
large measure to the success or 
failure of the concern. For this 
reason, it is important that the 
abilities of technical persons be 
managed wisely and well. In most 
such firms this objective is reflected 
by policies and practices directed 
toward attracting, rewarding, moti- 
vating, and retaining topnotch 
people who contribute to the 
growth and prosperity of the busi- 
ness. This is true of the Flight 
Propulsion Laboratory of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 
One of the most important ways 
to achieve this end is a well-con- 
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ceived compensation policy. Intan- 
gible rewards are, of course, tre- 
mendously important to a profes- 
sional man in making his work 
satisfying. But it is necessary to 
focus attention on the need for 
challenging and financially reward- 
ing work, without which these in- 
tangible remunerations are -likely 
to be regarded as so much window 
dressing. One of the principal prob- 
lems that a business faces in formu- 
lating a compensation policy is the 
decision concerning the value of 
specialized technical work in rela- 
tion to managerial work. 


600 Engineers Employed 


David Cochran, who is general 
manager of the Flight Propulsion 
Laboratory Department, has tack- 
led this problem. In order to view 
his approach in proper perspective, 
it is necessary to know that the 


Flight Propulsion Laboratory De- 
partment is a highly technical busi- 
ness that employs more than 600 
engineers; and whose product is 
advanced technology related to all 
forms of extraterrestrial propulsion 
systems. Mr. Cochran is responsible 
for establishing the personnel poli- 
cies and practices that guide the 
management of the department’s 
engineering force. 

Like many _ executives, Mr. 
Cochran became concerned about 
the loss of creative engineers who 
abandoned specialized _ technical 
positions for more lucrative man- 
agerial positions. In the process, 
the business often exchanged a 
competent technical man for a 
mediocre manager, with the result- 
ing double loss to the business. The 
obvious alternative to this situation 
was to provide more challenging, 
equally rewarding career oppor- 
tunities as a specialist. To do this 
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involved looking at the value of 
work in a critical way and defining 
the needs of the business. Mr. 
Cochran felt that. “risk’’ and dele- 
gation were important considera- 
tions, 


*“Risk"’ for Specialists 


By this he meant that technical 
specialists should be delegated re- 
sponsibility for technical decisions 
and placed at “risk” by their man- 
agers relative to the results ob- 
tained. This policy stems from the 
belief that, as one goes progressive: 
ly higher up the managerial ladder, 
the risks and opportunities to per- 
form, as well as the rewards, grow 
accordingly. It is logical, then, that 
to make the compensation for 
specialist positions equally attrac- 
tive, it is necessary to provide the 
same risk and opportunity. This 
is the policy of the Flight Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory Department. 


“The discontent of engineers in America is a fairly well 
known phenomenon among managers and personnel ex- 
perts. Surveys even suggest that engineering employees 
may constitute the most dissatisfied group in industry. The 
turnover rate of from 10 to 20 percent a year and the for- 
mation of ‘engineering unions,’ which now claim to bargain 
for 12 percent of employed engineers, indicate the need 
for analyzing reasons for this discontent.” 
—Hilbert Schneck, Jr. 
Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering 
Clarkson College of Technology 


Mr. Cochran and his staff seek 
to accomplish this end by designing 
positions for engineers and scien- 
tists to meet the needs of the busi- 
ness, and to advantageously use the 
time and talent of professional per- 


sons in a way that permits them to 
make important contributions to 
the success of the business. 
Positions must fill needs essential 
to a business. Otherwise, no real 
gains to either the business or the 


ngineers Happy 
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individual will result. Further, the 
price tag attached to these posi- 
tions should reflect their value to 
the business and provide recogni- 
tion, reward, and growth oppor- 
tunities that will attract and moti- 
vate gifted technical persons. 


Provide Career Opportunities 


Since 1955, when this policy was 
implemented, substantial progress 
in providing career opportunities 
for technical specialists has been 
made in the Flight Propulsion 
Laboratory Department. Charts I 
and II indicate how the salary dis- 
tribution has changed since that 
time. 

Because the technical population 
in the department and the character 
of work performed remained fairly 
constant during this period, this 
difference represents true growth. 
Naturally, those skilled engineers 
who benefit from such opportunities 
have a responsibility to direct their 
energies toward the contributions 
needed to attain business goals. 
They also have a responsibility to 
demonstrate high standards of pro- 
fessional integrity and competence 
by active participation in profes- 
sional groups and through writing 
for technical publications. It is 
their responsibility to lead, guide, 
and teach less-experienced engi- 
neers in the field of their particular 
specialization. 


Technical Advances Not Enough 


Nor is it enough that technical 
advances be made by such persons. 
They must assume, as well, the 
responsibility for clear communica- 
tion of their findings so that these 
are understood and fully con- 


sidered. Like all professional per- - 


sons, they must also continue to 
increase their knowledge so that 
they can improve their work. This 
includes seeking out and develop- 
ing the personal technical compe- 
tence that future business needs 
require. 

To make such a policy truly effec- 
tive, certain fundamental princi- 
ples must be adhered to. One of 
the most important of these is to 
delegate responsibility for profes- 
sional work so as to take advantage 
of the increased competence and 
contribution that result as a man 
grows in depth and breadth. Obvi- 
ously, corresponding accountability 
should accompany such delegations. 

For this reason, it is important 
to design specialist positions that 
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place the responsibility and ac- 
countability for difficult technical 
decisions at the organizational level 
where the competence and informa- 
tion to make these decisions exist. 
This certainly should include par- 
ticipation in the formulation of the 
objectives, plans, and programs of 
the organization. To really pro- 
mote understanding on the part of 
both man and manager, this agree- 
ment on responsibilities must be 
formulated in a written position 
description that will answer the 
questions as to what.the job is, how 
it is to be measured, and when it 
is considered well done. 

If these fundamental principles 
are followed in delegating responsi- 
bility, positions will increase as far 
as their risk content and value to 
the business are concerned. It must 
be understood that engineering or 
scientific positions may well in- 
crease either in depth or breadth 
over a period of time and thus 
result in corresponding changes in 
the value of the work performed. 
For instance, a compressor aero- 
dynamicist may gradually acquire 
the competence and knowledge to 
permit him to act as a consultant 
in the broad field of aerodynamics. 


Must Increase Contribution 


Specialization, therefore, involves 
not learning more and more about 
less and less, but rather increasing 
one’s knowledge and contribution, 
both in depth and breadth. Conse- 
quently, some positions may retain 
the same basic function and still 
increase in value to the business 
over a period of time by virtue of 
the increased scope and impact of 
the incumbent’s contribution to the 
business. This may well equal or 
exceed the value of the contribution 
of the particular manager to whom 
the incumbent reports at any one 
time. 

There are several instances in 
which this is the case in the Flight 
Propulsion Laboratory Department. 
Obviously, therefore, the value of 
positions should certainly not be 
based upon such considerations as 
the position level of the manager 
to whom the position reports. It 
should be clearly understood that 
it is possible for a specialist techni- 
cal position to be valued as high— 
or higher—than the managerial 
position to which it reports. 

The experience of the Flight 
Propulsion Laboratory Department 
suggests that managers accept and 
welcome the opportunity to in- 


crease the competence of their staff 
by designing challenging technical 
positions. At the same time, it is 
sensible to perceive that practical 
economic considerations related to 
the needs of the business may limit 
the value of the contribution and 
the work of any skilled person. 


Diminishing Returns 


There is a point in time, con- 
sistent with the theory of diminish- 
ing returns, when the contribution 
that an individual can make (no 
matter how capable he is in a 
particular field of specialization) 
may not yield returns to the busi- 
ness in a proportion that justifies 
compensation beyond his current 
level. A man, no matter how expert 
in the design of jet nozzles, is 
worth just so much money. This is 
a fact of life that most men, either 
managers or specialists, must one 
day face. 

The number of specialist posi- 
tions at a given time depends upon 
such variables as the availability of 
talent, the needs of the business, 
the delegation of responsibility 
that prevails, and the contribution 
of such positions to the success of 
the business. 

The philosophy that underlies 
this policy does not mean that 
equai numbers of manager and 
specialist positions at each compen- 
sation level will exist. It does mean 
that opportunities have grown— 
and will continue to grow—so that 
competent specialists may look for- 
ward to a satisfying and rewarding 
career that will offer opportunities 
for recognition, compensation, and 
professional stature comparable to 
their increased contribution .to the 
business. 


Basis of Actual Rewards 


The actual rewards—monetary 
and psychic—that any individual 
realizes, are the results of the ad- 
vantages he takes of the oppor- 
tunities that are available and are 
within his capacity, competence, 
and desire; and the manner in 
which he meets the responsibilities 
that accompany these opportuni- 
ties. 

This policy is dedicated to the 
existence of opportunity. Since this 
is one of the reasons why men 
strive, it is an important considera- 
tion in contributing to a well-moti- 
vated professional group seeking 
to foster the success of a business 
enterprise. END 
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Must Understand Engineers: Finke 


OSTON—A business executive’s 
skill with people, or his lack 
of it, can be the deciding factor in 
the long-range future of an engi- 
neering organization, an electronics 
computer manufacturer stated here. 
Walter W. Finke, president of 
the Datamatic division of Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell, said that if engi- 
neers are chronically frustrated 
and discontented—as a survey he 
cited indicated they were—then the 
blame in most cases lies at manage- 
ment’s door. 

“After all, it is we who establish 
the ground rules under which they 
work and we are responsible for 
the environment in which they do 
it,” he told the New England Radio 
Electronics meeting at Mechanics 
Hall. 

Acknowledging that this atmos- 
phere was due in part to the 
“semantic curtain” that falls be- 
tween professional people and non- 
scientific businessmen, he recom- 
mended four R’s of human relations 
conduct as a framework with which 
to improve internal relationships. 

They are an awareness of an 
employee’s need for: Recognition, 
Respect, Responsibility, and Re- 
ward, 


Myth of ‘Engineering Mind” 


Finke said that although these 
were obvious and elementary, man- 
agement had developed a mental 
block in this direction, largely be- 
cause of slavish adherence to the 
myths and folklores about engi- 
neers and the so-called “engineering 
mind.” 

Chief among these are the mis- 
taken ideas that engineers are anti- 
social, that they value professional 
prestige far above economic stat- 
ure, or that they are serenely in- 
different to the “commercial” prob- 
lems cf industry. 

“Not so,” said Finke, pointing 
out that “the pure engineer or 
scientist, with the ivory-tower com- 
plexes that might have justified 
such criticism, is today virtually 
a museum piece in industry.” He 
said his own experiences with the 
parent firm, Honeywell, where one 
employee in ten is either a scientist 
or an engineer; and at Datamatic, 
where the ratio is one out of three, 
have shown that scientific people 
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have quickly grasped the imper- 
tance of such mundane considera- 
tions as cost, marketability, and 
customer desires. 

In his opinion, the current furor 
over science and research has 
brought home the point that much 
improvement is needed in the rela- 
tionships between nonscientific 
management and the professional 
people. 

Another critical element in this 
picture, he said, is the need to 
employ scientific and engineering 
personnel at the highest profes- 
sional levels. Routine work is 
depressing to persons who have 
achieved professional status by 
reason of personal ability and ex- 
tended years of study. 

Here again, the solution lies in 
very rudimentary management 
methods: better planning and eval- 
uation of work and _ intelligently 
applied personnel policies, he said. 

IEND 





Engineering Recognition 
Sought 


HiCAGO—Recognition of the 

research scientist and engineer 
as an individual is the first task of 
management ,in the effective utili- 
zation of its personnel, according 
to Dr. Christopher E. Barthel, Jr., 
assistant director, Armour Re- 
search Foundation of Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

Barthel, speaking in a _ panel 
session at the Conference on Effi- 
cient Utilization of Engineers and 
Scientists, said that today’s neces- 
sity of integrating the scientist into 
a team places a heavy responsibility 
on management to develop its 
policies to maintain the dignity 
and productivity of the individual, 
yet to establish objectives, plans, 
and rules of operation to stimulate 
the team effort. 

Increased use of “gimmicks,” job 
classifications, and the like, in 
Barthel’s opinion, make only 
limited contributions toward im- 
proving research performance. He 
concludes, “there is certainly no 
substitute for judgment, under- 
standing, and personal knowledge 
of the creative individual.” END 











There are a million of 
them! Untold numbers of 
these men and women ac- 
tually owe their lives to 
information they obtained 
from the American Cancer 
Society. 


Fighting cancer is our bus- 
iness. We have all kinds of 
ammunition: posters; ex- 
hibits; film strips; easy-to- 
understand folders; hard- 
hitting, dramatic films. 


They’re free for use in your 
office, your club, at your 
PTA meeting, yourchurch 
socials, your community 
center. They’re all de- 
signed to alert you, your 
family and your friends to 
facts about cancer which 
can mean the difference 
between life and death. 


Call or write the Unit of 
the American Cancer So- 
ciety nearest you. It’s 
stocked with ammunition 
that could save your life. 


AMERICAN 
CANCER 
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How Employers Can Detect 
The Alcoholic’s Eight Stages 


LCOHOLISM has been called 
the Nation’s fourth or fifth 
most serious public health problem 
by the U. S. Public Health Service. 
To American business, however, 
the problem is even more severe, 
because five out of six alcoholics 
are males. Obviously, males hold 
most of the managerial and pro- 
fessional jobs. A recent study in 
the Quarterly Journal of the 
“Studies of Alcoholism’ disclosed 
that aimost one out of 10 drinking 
male adults was an alcoholic. 

No one can become an alcoholic, 
however, without the first drink. 
That initial drink is the one which 
sensitizes, so to speak, the body; 
so that future drinks create a dif- 
ferent effect on the alcoholic than 
they do on the majority of other 
people. This future victim will re- 
act adversely in some unexplained 
and undetectable way. This notion 
is quite in keeping with the concept 
of hypersensitization. 

Some feel that one must possess 
a rather unique and characteristic 
type of personality, or psychiatric 
pattern which, when mixed with 
the adverse reaction to alcohol, 
creates the alcoholic. Whatever the 
explanation, it is a fact that 3 
to 6 percent of people who drink 
do become problem drinkers, Some 
make the transition from controlled 
to uncontrolled drinking with great 
haste. For others it is quite a slow 
process, with various phases ex- 
tending over a period of years, and 
with the problem of alcoholism 
appearing gradually in middle or 
late life. 

One study revealed that more 
than 80 percent of alcoholics in 
the United States are under 50 
years old and that one in four is 
under 35. However, this age distri- 
bution is quite variable from study 
to study. It is important to realize, 
though, that anyone of either sex 
can become an alcoholic at any age. 
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This article is a condensation of a book that sprang from 


the Du Pont Company’s success in rehabilitating alcoholics 


among its employees. Written by Dr. C. A. D’Alonzo, as- 


sistant director of the Medical Division, it is a guide to con- 


trol of alcoholism by individuals and organizations. The 


Drinking Problem and Its Control. Gulf Publishing Company, 


Houston 1, Tex. 130 pp. 


Establishing the onset of prob- 
lem drinking is quite difficult be- 
cause the alcoholic can often avoid 
detection for many years. In some 
instances his family and friends 
will hide and “protect” him from 
detection. This is indeed unfortu- 
nate because the sooner any disease 
is detected and cured, the better 
and safer the victim will be. The 
alcoholic is no exception. Nor is 
he an exception to the fact that 
prevention is always better than 
cure. Early detection and salvage 
can prevent permanent damage to 
his brain and body. 


Phases Are Not Definite 


In spite of these variables, we 
have attempted to delineate the 
onset and progression of problem 
drinking into phases. These phases 
are never definite. The problem 
may seem to appear suddenly and 
fit just about any place in the 
theoretical list of eight phases. 
Other instances appear to progress 
regularly through the group of 
phases. In our work with problem 
drinkers, however, we have ob- 
served these eight phases or stages. 


Stage 1. Social Drinking: There 
is little to distinguish the future 
alcoholic from the ordinary social 
drinker at this phase. Social drink- 
ing is the repeated equivalent of 
the so-called first drink. But with- 


out this first drink no one can 
become an alcoholic. This phase is 
literally a seeding ground from 
which alcohol will serve as a re- 
freshing drink, an agent to create 
friendliness, neighborliness, and re- 
laxation on the one hand; or lush- 
ness or problem drinking on the 
other. This phase is one of initiation 
or indoctrination. Most people will 
spend their lives within this classi- 
fication. To others it will simply 
serve as a predecessor to the other 
stages. 

After repeated social drinking, 
the future problem drinker may 
begin to exhibit signs of future 
behavior. Perhaps he will react a 
bit more violently to alcohol and 
possibly he will begin to show the 
pattern of repeated spiking of his 
drinks. He may seek the one extra 
drink above the amount needed to 
satisfy everyone else, he may re- 
sort to morning drinking, and start 
to drink socially more often. The 
dividing line in this phase, however, 
is not pronounced. It is quite im- 
possible in this stage to pick out 
the lush drinker from the non- 
alcoholic. 

Social drinking, of course, can 
be harmless. In fact it usually is. 
But it can lead to Stage 2, ““Excuse 
Drinking.” 


Stage 2. Excuse Drinking: The 
problem drinker has now begun to 
notice that drinking will materially 
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lessen the stresses and strains of 
living, particularly those of his 
family, job, and social contacts. 
This period may truly serve as the 
first accurate warning signal. It 
tells the potential victim that now 
is the time to stop if he is to keep 
the problem under his personal 
control. For alcohol has now be- 
come a drug to dissipate his fears 
and anxieties. The relief is so 
noticeable to him that he begins to 
create and fabricate stresses, 
strains, and fears just to experience 
the relief. 


So-Called Regular Guys 


Some individuals in this stage 
are the so-called regular guys. 
They feel a need to have the brakes 
taken off a bit and may hide—or 
try to hide—emotional disorders 
under a blanket of alcohol. Alcohol 
may be for them a_ temporary 
crutch which they try to make 
themselves believe is a necessary 
item. These individuals often fool 
themselves about their need to re- 
lax because of the heavy tensions 
of their station and position. 

Others in this category are the 
lush drinkers. These are the indi- 
viduals who do not necessarily 
have to drink for social rewards, 
nor are they compelled to drink 
because they have alcoholism as 
a disease or addiction. They drink 
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because they want to, to drown 
their troubles, or intentionally to 
cover their weaknesses. Members 
of this particular group are not 
driven to drink by disease, nor do 
they find it difficult to forego drink- 
ing by compulsion. Rather, they 
choose to drink by free choice. 
Drinking for them is lushness. They 
feel they can solve, or minimize, 
their problems by simply submers- 
ing them in an alcoholic pool. Get- 
ting drunk is for them not an ac- 
cident; it is purposeful. The trigger 
now is set as they drift into the 
next stage. 


Stage 3. The Turning Point: Now 
the problem drinker finds himself 
drinking much more frequently and 
needs increased amounts each time 
to obtain the same effect. He has 
developed an increased tolerance 
for alcohol, so the effect becomes 
more and more difficult to obtain. 
His body has developed some resist- 
ance, which is met by increasing 
both the amount and the frequency 
of his drinking. He is truly at a 
turning point not only with alco- 
holism but with his life as well, 
for few things are as capable as 
alcohol of adversely revamping a 
life. 

One of the characteristics now 
is that the victim becomes a deceit- 
ful personality, constantly lying 
about how much he is drinking. He 


becomes an actor. Anyone who 
questions or disputes him is malign- 
ing and abusing him. The will has 
now weakened and Stage 4 arrives. 


Alcohol Wins Over Will 


Stage 4. Alcohol Wins Over Will: 
The amount of alcohol consumed 
has increased steadily although 
more is needed to obtain desired 
effects. The restraint of the will 
has decreased at the same time. 
Alcohol has won. The problem is 
now out of control and the victim 
should look outside himself for 
help. He believes he is past his 
“point of no return.”’ Alcohol has 
become his master, and he its slave. 
His tolerance for the amount he can 
drink is increasing as is his reserve 
in hiding. His defense is badly 
weakened, Now is definitely the 
time for family, friends, clergy, 
employers, or others to step in; be- 
cause at this point the victim 
usually can do little about his prob- 
lem without help from others. 


Stage 5. Cover-Up Stage: At this 
stage the victim is sure he is a 
slave to drink, and the need here 
for a helping hand is more’ indica- 
tive and positive. Because it is in- 
creasingly difficult for the victim 
to do anything about his problem, 
he becomes greatly discouraged. 
One alcoholic aptly told us that 
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at this stage came “the realization 
that I couldn’t live with liquor, and 
I couldn’t live without it.” This 
discouragement is aggravated by 
the fact that the alcoholic funda- 
mentally is lonely. 


Stage 6. Worry Stage: The alco- 
holic has now become quite ac- 
customed to the idea that he is a 
slave to liquor and it worries him. 
This serves to increase his anxieties 
and fears, and leads to greater dis- 
couragement. His weaknesses be- 
come more apparent. The amount 
and frequency of his drinking now 
are such as to awaken detection 
despite all his efforts. He tries an 
array of sedatives, tranquilizers, 
and vitamin pills, but their limited 
usefulness only annoys him. 


Stage 7. Phase of Despair: His 
drinking now is almost continuous 
and in large amounts. His body 
has been damaged. His bleary ap- 
pearance is impossible to conceal. 
He realizes he has to quit—some- 
how! No one has been able to help 
him. He begins to despair even 
more that he is beyond help. He 
literally “throws in the towel.”’ He 
may be picked off the streets, 
arrested, jailed, or hospitalized; he 
never knows where he is going to 
awaken. He is pathetic. Some alco- 
holics become salvaged here; others 
drift into the next phase. 


Rock-Bottom Phase 


Stage 8. Rock-Bottom Phase: All 
the symptoms of the other stages 
have increased. He has hit rock 
bottom. There is nowhere else to 
go, and only two possibilities re- 
main: (1) to keep drinking to in- 
validism and death, or (2) to return 
to complete sobriety with whatever 
physical or mental recovery that 
is possible. It is unfortunate—yet 
true—that many alcoholics seem 
to have to go through this phase 
before seeing the light to recovery. 


Once the alcoholic has reached 
any of these advanced stages, prob- 
ably the most difficult part of re- 
habilitation is to get him to admit 
that he has a problem. It seems 
very peculiar that in this sickness 
everybody runs away from help. 
When the alcoholic is worried about 
cancer, tuberculosis, or any other 
illness, he will seek the best medical 
assistance. But with his problem 
of drinking—which is usually the 
major problem—he invariably runs 
from anyone who tries to help him. 

He is curt, often very rude to 
people in his family or close friends 
who even suggest that he is drink- 
ing too much. He lies about his 
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TEST FOR ALCOHOLIC TENDENCY 


In order to determine whether or not a person has drifted from ‘social drinking”’ 
into problem drinking, it is well to check these test questions and answer each 


of them truthfully. 


. Do you lose time from work because of drinking? 


. Is drinking making your home life unhappy? 


aoe YES NO 


. Do you drink because you are shy with other people? 


. Is drinking affecting your reputation? 


. Have you ever felt remorse after drinking? 


. Have you gotten into financial difficulties as a result of 


drinking? 


. Do you turn to lower companions and inferior environment 


when drinking? 


. Does your drinking make you careless of your family's 


welfare? 


9. Has your ambition decreased since drinking? 

10. Do you crave a drink at a definite time daily? 

11. Do you want a drink the next morning? 

12. Does drinking cause you to have difficulty in sleeping? 
13. Has your efficiency decreased since drinking? 

14. Is drinking jeopardizing your job or business? 

15. Do you drink to escape from worries or troubles? 


16. Do you drink alone? 


17. Have you ever had a complete loss of memory as a result 


of drinking? 


18. Has your physician ever treated you for drinking? 
19. Do you drink to build up your self-confidence? 


20. Have you ever been to a hospital or institution on ac- 


count of drinking? 


How many of these questions did you answer ‘‘yes'’? No one can settle for you, 
by a questionnaire, the question of whether you are an alcoholic. But if you 


answered even one question ‘‘yes,”’ 


you will want to watch yourself. If you 


answered three or more ‘‘yes,'’ or if you can notice a drift to the affirmative, 
you could have definite reason to worry. If so, you may want to consult your 
telephone book for the address of your local Alcoholics Anonymous Chapter, 


and arrange to attend a meeting. 


condition, finds all kinds of excuses, 
puts emphasis on the fact that 
other people drink more than he 
does, and assumes a “why pick on 
me?” attitude. At this stage it is 
imperative to make the first ap- 
proach a positive one. For even if 
the alcoholic is not ready to admit 
or accept his condition, at least you 
have planted a good seed—so that 
when he is ready, he will have 
something to come back to. 

The most convincing salesman 
in getting through to the alcoholic 
is John Barleycorn. No relative, 
boss, or friend ever hurt an alco- 
holic as much as he hurts himself. 

Never speak to an alcoholic while 
he is drinking unless the condition 


is so bad that he does want help. 
Then, of course, it usually is advis- 
able to put him under a doctor’s 
care or in a hospital. That is the 
psychological stage to reach many 
people. They are there for alco- 
holism and may be reached with 
their defenses down. After the alco- 
holic has been dry for a few weeks 
he begins to feel that this time it 
is going to be different. 

Actually it is not too hard to 
stop drinking. Many alcoholics stop 
whenever they go broke, get very 
sick, or are put in jail. The need 
is to find a way to “stay stopped.” 
But, until the alcoholic wants to 
help himself, no one can help him. 
It is important in talking to the 
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alcoholic to get across the idea that 
there is a difference of day and 
night between an alcoholic and a 
drunk. Immediately after the alco- 
holic stops drinking, he is a some- 
body. He has his ability, he has his 
drive, he has willpower and, in 
most cases, he has character. The 
drunk, on the other hand, has noth- 
ing to start with; he is a lazy per- 
son, a person with no ambition or 
character, 


Alcoholic Is Not Lazy 


The alcoholic is anything but 
lazy. He is overambitious. He is a 
perfectionist. He is an idealist. In 
the ranks of Alcoholics Anonymous 
there are brilliant businessmen, 
writers, actors, lawyers, judges, 
physicians, psychiatrists, ministers, 
and priests who are all alcoholics. 
You must make sure that the poten- 
tial alcoholic understands that this 
is a sickness, but a sickness that 
only he can handle. 

Many alcoholics, when they are 
not drinking, are very wholesome 
people. As a rule they are usually 
shy, very self-conscious, and may 
have an inferiority complex. But 
they often have ability. It is hard 
for the active alcoholic to see his 
condition, to know his ability, to 
appreciate the things that he has 
done very well, or to admit that 
there is one area of his life over 
which he has no control. 

The great success of AA has been 
that one recovered alcoholic has 
a line of transmission to another. 
The uncontrolled alcoholic is the 
biggest liar in the world. He ration- 
alizes all his errors and continually 
finds excuses. Take, for instance, 
the case of one alcoholic whose wife 
had left him. A member of AA 
said to him, “I understand you’ve 
got quite a drinking problem.” 

“Hell no,” the alcoholic replied. 
“T can get all I want to drink. My 
problem is paying the rent.” 

That is a typical answer of many 
active alcoholics. 

The cardinal point to remember 
in trying to reach the potential and 
actual alcoholic is that he is the 
most unhappy person in the world. 
You should make use of this knowl- 
edge. In many instances he has lost 
his self-respect and his pride. He 
hates even himself. The alcoholic 
sees the writing on the wall months 
or years before he will ever admit 
it to himself. 

Probably the most important 
thing for a person to have when 
talking to an alcoholic is a deep 
feeling of understanding. A good 
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approach is to tell the alcoholic 
very frankly, “I’m not trying to 
make you an alcoholic—but maybe 
I can help you from becoming one.” 
In most cases, a person will relax 
at that thought. The next argu- 
ment, particularly in industry, is 
that you are as much interested 
in the individual’s health as in his 
job, his position, or his length of 
service. It also should be made clear 
that his company is likewise inter- 
ested in his job. After all, his or- 
ganization does have an investment 
in him, in his years of experience, 
in his know-how, and often in his 
loyalty and past experience. The 
adviser’s chief interest lies in the 
health, sanity, and life of the 
victim. One organization often tells 
the alcoholic it would rather have 
him lose his job than his life. 
You can never tell how a man 
will react to the suggestion that 
he is becoming an alcoholic. Some- 
times he will break down and cry. 
Sometimes he will try to laugh it 
off. And sometimes he will get mad. 


Avoid Word “‘Alcoholic’’ 


It is important when first speak- 
ing with a potential or actual alco- 
holic to leave out the word “alco- 
holic” as much as possible. That 
word seems to scare or freeze up 
a lot of drinkers. Many people as- 
sociate the word with the worst 
kind of drunk. Often it is best to 
use the words “problem drinker’; 
or say, “is drinking a problem with 
you?” The first words of the sus- 
pect are frequently, “I want you to 
know that I am not an alcoholic.” 

There is a constant need to help 
the alcoholic save face. He has 
already hurt himself. He usually 
is a very lonely person. He may 
have a large family and be active 
in his community and church. Yet, 
in himself, he is desperately lonely. 
And that needs to be brought out. 
He needs to find someone with 
whom he can open up—can share 
with and talk things over with. He 
needs to know that he is needed and 
wanted, and that he is appreciated. 

The thing that seems necessary 
to make the problem drinker want 
to stop drinking, is a shock. This 
shock may be likened to that kind 
of electrical shock used for years 
by psychiatrists to alter the process 
of thinking. It is a metamorphosis 
the alcoholic must undergo from 
problem drinking to normal living. 

There are several factors that 
seem to create this shock: 


1. Reading: The simple process 
of reading this article, or any book 
on alcoholism, could lead the alco- 
holic to identify himself with the 
problem. This identification could 
start him on the road to sobriety. 


2. Identification: By identifying 
himself with an alcoholic friend 
who has suffered death or illness 
as a result of his drinking, the alco- 
holic may suddenly be reawakened 
to his problem and to his need for 
reforming his way of life. 


3. Fellowship: Sufficient shock 
may occur when an _ alcoholic 
watches the metamorphosis of a 
fellow drinker to sobriety. Envy 
may cause him to stop drinking. 


4. Religion: Religion—in or out 
of AA—has unquestionably saved 
more drunks, lush drinkers, exces- 
sive drinkers, and borderline cases 
than any other factor. 


5. Alcoholics Anonymous: This 
group has saved many problem 
drinkers with its 12 steps to re- 
covery and its fellowship. 


Other remedies include drugs, 
chemicals, psychiatric or institu- 
tional care, and hospitalization. But 
these are last resorts for advanced 
cases. Early recognition of the 
alcoholism problem and prompt 
action to cure it are the best ways 
to remove this economic loss from 
American industry. 


Best Cure Is Prevention 


As with other diseases, the best 
cure for alcoholism is prevention. 
It is often far easier to prevent a 
disease than to undergo the expen- 
sive and heartbreaking efforts to 
cure it. More people would take a 
saner approach to the problem by 
comparing and identifying them- 
selves with the case histories, par- 
ticularly in the very early stages. 
This often opens more doors than 
having someone else analyze the 
alcoholic. 

Some industrial firms certainly 
need a push in this respect. It is 
often said that “our company has 
no alcoholics.” This means that 
they either are not looking for the 
problem or are hiding from it. For 
in any company, and at any time 
in which you have people and 
alcohol, you have the problem of 
alcoholism. END 
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Operator uses Burroughs F 1500 accounting machine at Vim Electric. 


EDP System Handles 
Expenses, Payroll 


BY Burton R. Sax 


Controller 
Vim Electric Company 


XPENSE control, that vitally 
important accounting area that 
shows where every penny is being 
spent, has been developed into a 
rapid, accurate, economical system 
at Vim Electric Company, Inc., 
appliance dealer in New York City. 
This new system has produced the 
following benefits: 


1. Figures on expenses are up to 
date and always available to man- 
agement; 


2. The system is so simple that 
employees understand it readily; 


3. The annual budget for account- 
ing work in this phase of operations 
has been lowered from $100,000 to 
$30,000, an annual saving of 
$70,000. 


Fingertip Data Needed 


Since the company opened its 
first shop on Cortland Street al- 
most 40 years ago, Vim has grown 
to a large organization with 62 
retail branches in the New York- 
New Jersey Metropolitan area. This 
growth and expansion led to the 
retention of an outside firm to pre- 
pare reports and handle other ac- 
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counting chores. Management felt, 
however, that such an arrangement 
did not provide needed fingertip 
information. With the much pub- 
licized progress being made in the 
field of data processing, manage- 
ment sought more efficient methods 
for handling expense figures. 

The result of this search was the 
development of the present system 
and the installation of a Burroughs 
F 1500 accounting machine. 

Under the new accounts payable 
procedure, when an invoice is re- 
ceived from a supplier it is audited, 
verified, and sorted alphabetically 
by department. Vim has set up 14 
departments and the flow of work 
immediately shows the expenses of 
each. 

The machine operator then up- 
dates the voucher part of a voucher 
check, an accounts payable ledger, 
and a purchase journal in one 
operation. This is merely a matter 
of indexing figures from the in- 
voice. Computations are automatic. 
Totals stored in the machine print 
on the journal when all invoices 
for a department have been vouch- 
ered. These include gross purchases, 
deductions, advertising expenses, 
and net balance due to suppliers. 

As due dates arrive, the operator 
writes the check, credits payment 
to the appropriate accounts payable 
ledger, and secures a cash disburse- 
ments journal—all in one operation. 


. Supplier’s 


This is just a matter of typing the 
name and _ indexing 
amounts from the last entry on the 
voucher. The date, check number, 
and net amount print automatical- 
ly. Totals of all disbursements ac- 
cumulate in the machine. 

Throughout the system the ac- 
curacy of every posting is shown 
on the journal by a “00.” If a wrong 
amount should be entered in the 
machine the error prints instead 
of the “00.” 

The key to the system is its 
automatic features, Figures, papers, 
and amounts are handled only once 
because all related records are up- 
dated in the same operation. It is 
not unusual for our accounts pay- 
able volume to build up into many 
thousands of dollars. Yet we always 
know where every cent is going 
and why. 


Payroll Operation Steps 


Because of the speed of the ex- 
pense control system, the Bur- 
roughs machine also is used for 
payroll work. Here is how this 
operation works: 


1. Each store sends the office a 
timesheet on Monday for the pre- 
vious week ending on Saturday; 


2. An adding-machine total is 
taken immediately of net amounts 
to establish a control figure; 


3. The operator prepares the pay- 
check, earnings stub, earnings his- 
tory ledger, and a payroll journal 
in one operation. This is merely a 
matter of copying amounts from 
the timesheet and earnings history 
ledger. All computations and stor- 
age of totals are automatic. Each 
posting is again proved by a “00” 
on the journal; 


4. Totals for each store print on 
the journal. These include gross 
pay, each deduction, commissions 
and premium sales credit when 
applicable, overtime, and net pay; 


5. Payroll work is finished by 
Tuesday morning and checks for 
Vim’s 350 employees are always 
mailed to the stores for payday on 
Wednesday. 


Since the history ledger shows 
year-to-date earnings and taxes 
withheld, preparation of Govern- 
ment reports W-2 and 94la is a 
simple copying job. The total of net 
pay on the journal must balance 
with the total taken on the adding 
machine. This not only shows con- 
tinued accuracy, but assures that 
every employee’s check has been 
written. END 
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Average Business Letter 
Costs $1.83 in 1960 


BY Edward M. Ryan 


Contributing Editor 


HE continuing spiral of inflation 

has again sent the cost of an 
average business letter zooming 
upward. The last analysis of such 
costs made by Dartnell in 1957 
found the average figure to be 
$1.70. Today the staff of Dartnell’s 
Office Administration Service finds 
that the same business letter costs 
$1.83—a 13-cent increase in three 
years. Going back even further, the 
1953 Dartnell study showed an 
average business-letter cost of 
$1.17. 

The increase is due primarily to 
increased labor costs, upward swing 
of wages for secretaries, increase 
in executive salaries, nonproduc- 
tive labor wages, the higher cost 
of materials, and increased postal 
rates. 

In 1953 the average salary of a 
good sales correspondent was about 
$75 a week. Today his salary is in 
excess of $100 a week. In 1953 you 
could hire a stenographer with at 
least two years’ experience for a 
starting weekly salary of $55 in 
big cities, or $40 in one-industry 


communities. The latest National 
Office Management Association 
survey figures show that today the 
average stenographer is paid $73 
a week. Likewise, wages paid file 
clerks have increased along with 
material costs and major postal 
rates. 

A shortening of working hours 
in many offices continues. However, 
Dartnell’s Report No. 613, ‘““Work- 
ing Conditions in 165 Offices,” still 
shows over 80 percent of offices 
work a 40-hour week. Ten percent 
are now working a 3714-hour week. 
Others vary the weekly working 
hours somewhat less than the usual 
40. Saturday work is rapidly be- 
coming a thing of the past in most 
concerns, Exceptions of course exist 
among businesses that must retain 
Saturday hours due to their type 
of operation. 

Building cost is another item 
that has spiraled since 1953. Space 
rentals in office buildings are up, 
and annual rentals per square foot 
of space are at an all-time high. 

According to the Dartnell study, 
the increasing cost of a single busi- 
ness letter will not level off. In 
fact, by the end of 1960, with esti- 
mated wage increases, further 
postal rate increases, and higher 


material costs, another few cents 
will most assuredly be tacked on to 
the average cost of a letter. If the 
buying power of the dollar con- 
tinues to plunge as it has, if busi- 
ness keeps booming as economists 
predict it will, and if wages keep 
pace with other spirals, who can 
say what the average cost of a 
business letter will be in another 
three years? 

While it is quite true that the 
increase in the cost of a single 
business letter as shown by the 
Dartnell findings isn’t too startling 
to some people, try multiplying it 
by the thousands of letters that the 
average concern sends out in the 
course of a normal year and you 
will have some astronomical fig- 
ures. It then becomes a cardinal 
part of any budget. 

In addition to a breakdown of 
costs, the accompanying chart dis- 
closes some estimates of savings 
based on the Dartnell survey. The 
figures in the right-hand column 
represent savings made by various 
companies that have come to grips 
with this item in the budget, thus 
making substantial savings with- 
out impairing the present effective- 
ness of their business relationships. 

END 
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Flexibility: New Goal 
In Modern Office Layout 


BY J. Allan Rhea 
Managing Editor 


HE only really useful perma- 

nent walls in a building are 
those that keep out the weather. 
To position other permanent walls 
inside is to put the building—and 
to a large extent the business it 
houses—into a straitjacket. 

That is why modern office layout 
calls for buildings to be constructed 
simply as “empty” shells—roofs, 
walls, and floors. Within these 
shells are erected partitions that 
divide the available space to meet 
the company’s particular needs. As 
the company grows or as its needs 
change in some other manner, the 
partitions can be moved to accom- 
modate this change. 

Movable office partitions reflect 
the changing nature of American 
industry. White-collar workers to- 
day outnumber blue-collar, 27 mil- 
lion to 21 million. Since this obvi- 
ously was not the case only a few 
years ago, the increase in the white- 
collar work force has created a 
greater need for office flexibility. 
The nature of today’s white-collar 
jobs, moreover, demands more office 
space. Personnel engaged in such 
skilled operations as data process- 
ing, for example, require much 
more space than the 60 to 100 
square feet usually allocated to 
clerical employees. 

Despite their obvious advantages, 
movable partitions have several 
drawbacks: 


1. The initial cost of movable 
partitions is about twice that of 
plaster walls. 
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2. Movable partitions lack the 
feel of permanence and are not 
often used for offices of high-rank- 
ing executives or in such institu- 
tions as banks. 


3. Modular construction, which 
characterizes most movable parti- 
tions, restricts office sizes tc multi- 
ples of the module. If the module 
is five feet, for instance, each office 
may be 10, 15, or 20 feet wide; but 
not nine, 11, or 14 feet. This tends 
to restrict offices to a few standard 
sizes, usually the same for em- 
ployees of equal rank. 


Problem of Morale 


4. The problem of morale is 
debated by office layout specialists. 
Some assert that partitions are 
harmful to morale by reducing 
desk-to-desk chatter. One solution 
is to build partitions that do not 
extend entirely to the ceiling, thus 
permitting a certain amount of 
conversation. 


The question of private offices 


vs. group work areas is one that 
each company can answer for itself 
in planning a flexible layout. While 
work areas increase sociability and 
give each employee the impression 
of working on a “team,” private 
offices provide the privacy and 
prestige necessary for more com- 
plex duties. (A private office usual- 
ly is considered one with a door 
that closes and walls that run up 
to the ceiling.) The number of 
private offices, which are generally 
regarded as “status symbols” of 
the business world, appears to be 
increasing in most companies. 

If too many private offices are 
placed on the perimeter of the 
building, however, workers in the 
general office area do not receive 
sunlight that is conducive to good 
morale. This problem can be solved 
by installing translucent glass 
panels at the top of private office 
walls to diffuse sunlight to the 
interior. In many cases, private 
offices also are more difficult to air 
condition. 

Although some drawbacks exist, 


The increasingly important role of the office reflects 
the changing nature of American industry. As office 
employees continue to widen the gap by which they 
outnumber production workers, and as modern busi- 
ness machines place even greater demands upon of- 
fice space, flexibility becomes the key to office effi- 
ciency. This article analyzes some methods of flexible 
office layout, especialiy the use of movable partitions. 
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it seems unlikely that office layout 
methods will return to their recent 
status in which a company had to 
take the basic floor plan offered by 
the landlord. Today’s company 
rents empty space which it lays 
out with the aid of a specialist 
variously called an office designer, 
space planner, interior designer, or 
office planner. 

One of the specialist’s first tasks 
is to analyze the interdepartmental 
workflow so as to erect walls 
around each section of the new 
tenant’s business. In new offices 
these walls usually are movable 
partitions that can be altered to 
suit company changes. 

The manufacture of partitioning 
has increased greatly since World 
War II—an indication of how it is 
being accepted by firms. Competi- 
tion in the industry is keen, not 
just between manufacturers but be- 
tween materials—steel, aluminum, 
wood, plasterboard; and composite 
materials such as chipboard, ply- 
wood /asbestos, and glass wool. This 
competition—and also the range of 
materials—means that qualities 
are available for every purpose, 
from the most:de luxe board room 
to the stenographer’s pool. 


Range of Attractive Styles 


Partitions also come in a range 
of attractive styles and pastel 
shades. Some firms use different 
colors for different offices. Wood 
and composite panels have waxed, 
french-polished, or painted finishes. 
And some of the manmade materi- 
als are attractive even in their un- 
finished state. 

In addition, any type of partition- 
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ing can be glazed in a variety of 
styles: mottled, frosted, tinted, and 
others. Most of these finishes are 
applied at the factory which keeps 
the cost down. Although parts are 
standardized as far as possible, the 
variety of styles—even from one 
manufacturer—is sufficient to pre- 
vent monotony. 

Flexible layout accommodates 
the rapid acquisition of modern 
office machinery. Most partitions 
can incorporate power and tele- 


A private office in Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company's 
home office building. 


phone circuits. Switches and 
sockets are flush with the surface. 
This is becoming more important 
as offices house more electronic and 
electromechanical equipment. 
Every electric typewriter, account- 
ing machine, and data-processing 
unit needs cords; which tend to fall 
untidily across desks, floors, and 
passages. These cords may be 


When to Review the Office Layout 


No organization should be constantly interrupted with changes just for the 


sake of change or to keep some specialist earning his salary. On the other 


hand, the present layout should be reviewed whenever some of these changes 


occur: 


. When work is lost in transit; 
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and new responsibilities; 


. When there is an increase or decrease in personnel; 
. When flow of work is changed by new procedures; 
. When more working space is required; 

When work piles up at one station while others wait; 


When employees complain of lighting or ventilation; 

When employees appear to have difficulty in passing about the office; 
When overcrowding of personnel or record storage is apparent; 

. When buying or replacing equipment; 


. When there is a change in organization—new personnel, new authority, 


. When alterations to the space are to be made; 


. When there are lease difficulties; 


. When functions have been added or taken away from the section; 


. When a balance of the sexes changes radically; 


. When certain persons have received promotions. 




















ABOVE: This Type HP Hauserman movable wall system is 
fireproof and sound-resistant. Made of steel and glass, it 
extends to the ceiling. RIGHT: The conference room at Palma- 
Knap Associates is opposite the secretarial center and can be 


closed off with the accordion door. 


tripped over and damaged; they 
are constant shock or fire hazards. 
Modern partitioning can put this 
network of wires safely and neatly 
below the surface. When additional 
circuits are installed the removal 
of a few screws gives access to the 
wiring. 

Once movable partitions are 
agreed upon, the following con- 
siderations will influence a com- 
pany’s choice of style and materi- 
als: 


Weight: This is generally not 
critical in new buildings but is 
sometimes all-important in old 
ones, One form of wooden construc- 
tion weighs 14 ounces per square 
foot. Composite materials weigh 
from two to five pounds. Steel, de- 
pending on gauge, ranges from 21, 
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ABOVE, LEFT: About 5,000 square feet of clear plate, 


to seven pounds, Plasterboard can 
be as heavy as 10 pounds. 


Sound and Thermal Insulation 


Sound and Thermal Insulation: 
This is often what customers most 
want from partition manufacturers. 
They may be disappointed unless 
they choose carefully. ‘Double- 
skin” construction helps. Steel is 
filled with a sandwich of glass wool 
or granulated cork. Wood—itself a 
good insulator—is given a core of 
sound-absorbing or sound-insulat- 
ing materials. Composite materials 
are available that give the sound 
insulation of a nine-inch brick wall 
—with a fraction of the weight. 


Fire Resistance: This is an 
especially important factor in cities 
where building codes limit the 





rough rolled, and English Pilkington wire glass are 
used in interior aluminum and glass partitions at 
Reynolds Metals Company general office building. 


ABOVE: This L-shaped unit made by GR Products pro- 
vides the degree of privacy needed for the particular 
job. 











amount of combustible material 
that can be added to a building. 
Many grades of partitioning meet 
these requirements. Some are good, 
although none have the resistance 
of a brick wall. 

The three principal types of ma- 
terial also deserve careful scrutiny 
by the firm that plans to erect 
movable partitions. 


Metal: The outstanding quality 
of metal partitioning is, of course, 
that it cannot burn. Also, it is easy 
to mass produce metal partitioning 
at reasonable cost in standard sec-. 
tions and to give it bright and 
durable finishes. The partitioning 
is easy to keep clean because it 
does not absorb grease and dirt. 
Manufacturers are meeting the ob- 
jection that metal is “cold” by 
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giving it an imitation wood grain 
or other finish. 


Wood Is Cheap, Light 


Wood: Its natural beauty and 
ease of working commend wood to 
many. It is relatively cheap and 
has excellent sound absorption and 
thermal insulation. It also can be 
lighter than most other forms of 
partitioning, which makes it suit- 
able for installations in older build- 
ings and in upper stories where the 


floor loading is limited. Fire-resist- 
ing varnishes and paints have over- 
come some of the prejudice of 
authorities against wood on 
grounds of its combustibility. 


Composition: This material has 
made great strides during the last 
decade. All sorts of manmade ma- 
terials have been pressed into serv- 
ice by partitioning experts. The 
range is such that if one material 
is unsuitable, there are others that 
fill the bill. END 





Postal Rates Increase Feb. 1; 
New Scale Charts Required 


BY Arthur Sanders 


Executive Secretary 
Scale Manufacturers Assn. 


oO” February 1, the increasing 
cost of postal service will push 
a notch higher. On that date, 
parcel-post rates will increase by 
an average of 17.1 percent. For 
individual weights and zones, the 
increases range up to 35 percent. 

These changes are forcing the 
makers of parcel-post scales to 
work overtime to prepare new 
charts for the millions of parcel- 
post and shipping scales in use. 
This is a service which scale makers 
try to provide to their customers 
on current models. 


Time to Check Scales 


Since alert businesses will have 
the computing charts on their 
parcel-post scales changed, this 
also would be a good time to check 
scales for adjustment, wear, and 
obsolescence. Many such weighing 
devices are antiquated, inaccurate, 
and are a cost drain to their 
owners in the form of excess post- 
age paid. 

It could be happening in your 
business. Long’ wear, neglect, 
abuse, dirt clogging working parts 
of scales, excess moisture (which 
causes moving parts to rust), and 
numerous other factors can impair 
the reliability of any mechanical 
device, including a postal scale. 

With such possibilities ever 
present, it is prudent to subject 
scales to frequent, regular tests. 
Mistakes can happen, and they can 
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quickly run up into staggering 
amounts of money. 

The Post Office, of course, holds 
the authority to make the official 
weight determination and watches 
parcels and letters closely to be 
sure they have enough postage. 
That means that any errors dis- 
covered are going to cost the mailer 
money, as the postal weighers dis- 
regard overpayments. If scales used 
by business for parcel post become 
“slow,” for example, and every 
fifth or every tenth parcel is thrown 
erroneously into the next higher 
class, a firm doing any substantial 
amount of mailing can lose thou- 
sands of dollars a year. 

Post offices have only the re- 


quirement that the parcel carry 
sufficient postage. They don’t even 
care whether you weigh it or not, 
but the wage cost of standing in 
line at the office window makes 
business ownership and use of 
scales most advisable. The old 
adage among scale people is that 
if it’s worth the time of weighing, 
it’s worth weighing right. The cost 
of correct weighing is so little more 
than that of incorrect weighing as 
to make it unreasonable to keep a 
poor scale around. 


Guard Against Profit Leak 


Repair or replacement of obso- 
lete, wornout, or inaccurate scales 
is the least costly insurance against 
a profit leak from an unsuspected 
source. The increased parcel-post 
rates make vigilance in the matter 
of weighing even more important 
than ever. 

A note of caution may be valu- 
able in selecting a new scale chart. 
With three-quarters of a million 
charts to be replaced, unscrupulous 
operators may attempt to sell 
shoddy charts. These are generally 
made of paper, sometimes with a 
metal backing. A reliable chart is 
usually made of coated steel or 
aluminum. 

Although the price of these 
charts is more attractive, the firm 
that buys one may subsequently 
spend many dollars on overweight 
and underweight packages. The 
best way to avoid this is to buy a 
new scale chart from the maker of 
your present scale. END 


New postage scale charts are needed to measure accurately the Post Office 
Department's higher rates, effective February |. 
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Write 
Letters 
That Get 
ACTION! 


BY John A. Brown 


Business Writer 


HEN an executive begins to 

doubt the effectiveness of his 
company’s correspondence, it is 
quite probable that his impression 
has sound basis. This is particularly 
true of letters intended to be 
persuasive—to get action. 

It is an understatement to say 
that most business letters are not 
really effective. Letters intended to 
be persuasive frequently fall short 
of their goal, are not convincing, 
and rarely are stimulating. As 
action-getters they are likely to be 
duds. 

Fortunately, this situation can 
be remedied, Letterwriters in any 
company can improve their ability 
to write effective, action-getting 
letters. Sincere effort—preferably 
guided—can bring surprising re- 
sults. Effective letterwriting does 
not require genius or special talent. 
One need not be a master of literary 
style to write a persuasive letter, 
although style naturally improves 
with the quality of one’s letters. 


Guideposts for Writing 


Most writers have little trouble 
writing a simple informative letter, 
a request for information, or a 
reply, although such letters need 
good organization if the facts are 
complicated. But letters intended 
to persuade the reader to do some- 
thing should be written with care 
and due regard for the reader’s 
probable reaction. Here is a brief 
outline of a few guideposts to writ- 
ing persuasive, action-getting let- 
ters. 


The twelve most important 


words: Here is a secret that most 
letterwriters do not understand. 
The first 10 or 12 words in a letter 
are the most important of all. 
Sometimes the number is 15. True, 
you cannot say much in 12 words, 
and it is not necessary to do so. 
To get attention instantly, the 
first words of the opening sentence 
must win the reader’s interest with 
the most persuasive idea you have 
to offer. The idea may be stated 
bluntly or by subtle suggestion, but 
it should be there. This is contrary 
to the traditional textbook concept 
of placing emphasis at the end, 
after laying groundwork and build- 
ing up to a climax. The fatal error 
in the textbook approach is that 
the groundwork may be uninter- 
esting unless one is a skilled writer, 
and the reader’s interest may lag— 
or perhaps never be aroused—be- 
fore the climax is reached. 
Factual information and argu- 
ments are the ammunition of per- 
suasion that must be presented in 
the body of the letter. But they 
will be lost effort if the letter is 
not read. In fact, they will be 
partially lost if the letter is not 
read with interest and concentra- 
tion. This is the reason why the 
writer must capture the reader’s 
attention and stimulate his interest 
at the start. A few dull words or 
an uninteresting opening sentence 
can convince him the letter will be 
dull reading, but a fresh idea will 
make him the writer’s exclusive 
audience. Thus, it is important to 
get a spark in those first few words. 


How Is It Done? 


How is it done? By beginning, 
if possible, with a statement or 
question that suggests a specific 
benefit to the reader. The strongest 
appeal that can be made is to his 
self-interest, but it must be kept 
short. The opening appeal to his 
self-interest should be stated so 
that it can be tied directly to the 
action that is desired, or to the 
product to be sold. 

For example, let us examine 16 
opening words copied from an 
actual sales letter written by a sales 
manager to a salesman. This letter 
begins, “Dear Joe: It is imperative 
that we do everything we can think 
of to promote the sale of . . .” Do 
these opening words inspire you? 
Not likely. There is absolutely noth- 
ing in these words to interest the 
salesman in doing anything unless 
it be out of sheer personal loyalty 
to his manager. The suggestion 
that “we must do everything we 
can think of . . .” indicates that 


the sales manager has done no 
thinking of his own on this problem 
and is passing the buck to his 
salesman. 

This same letter might have 
begun, “You can now earn an extra 
$100 a week.” More interesting? Of 
course: Although few letters can 
offer so enticing a hunk of bait, 
the opening can be made interesting 
even with a lesser or more subtle 
benefit. This opening can be fol- 
lowed with a statement that the 
new product is now available and 
give a list of additional benefits to 
the salesman. 


The writer must have a purpose: 
The writer’s purpose must be clear 
in his own mind. A fuzzy concept 
of his goal will cause the letter to 
be vague, possibly garbled, and 
certainly hard to understand. It 
will get uncertain results. Uncer- 
tainty of purpose is the toughest 
obstacle for a letterwriter. It is 
like starting a trip without know- 
ing where you are going. Many 
letterwriters—including executives 
—find correspondence to be a diffi- 
cult chore for this reason. 

There is a remedy. It is to decide 
what must be accomplished before 
starting the letter. After this de- 
cision is made the writer is pre- 
pared to write with the clarity and 
conviction needed to get action. 

If the writer of the letter cited 
above had used his thinking equip- 
ment for a.moment and decided on 
a workable plan, he would never 
have sent a vague appeal to his 
salesman to “do everything we can 
think of.” It may take only a mo- 
ment to decide on a specific goal. 
Otherwise, it is better to set the 
letter aside until an idea can be 
worked out. 


The all-important reader: The 
reader is the audience and the 
letter should be written to him per- 
sonally. Even when writing a di- 
rect-mail sales letter for wide dis- 
tribution it should be projected to 
a person. The writer should re- 
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member that each copy of a direct- 
mail letter will be received by a 
single reader whose interest usual- 
ly is centered in himself. This self- 
interest should be appealed to. 


Individual Message Is Best 


When possible, the recipient’s 
name should be typed in the saluta- 
tion. It helps to have a personal 
signature, too. Never cause the 
reader to feel he is reading an 
impersonal message. If he can be 
given the illusion that the message 
is directed specifically to him, the 
letter will have gone a long way 
toward getting him to respond with 
the action desired. 

To give a general letter this per- 
sonal appeal is not misrepresenta- 
tion. The reader is quite aware 
that the writer is no close acquaint- 
ance; but it is pleasing to anyone 
to be addressed as a person, and 
not as a thing. This is a simple 
courtesy due to anyone who takes 
time to read a direct-mail letter. 

It is less difficult to be personal 
when writing to a specific person; 
but even personally directed busi- 
ness letters are sometimes stiff, 
stilted, and unconvincing because 
the writer’s mind is focused more 
on himself than on the person to 
whom he is writing. It is the reader 
who must be convinced, not the 
writer. 

While the body of the letter must 
convey facts, they can be made 
interesting and important to the 
reader if his personal interest is 
kept in mind. It is the writer’s job 
to make him want to do what is 
suggested. It is not done by hyp- 
nosis and there is no formula here 
for misrepresentation. If there are 
legitimate benefits to offer, the let- 
ter can be made convincing. Facts, 
specifications, technical data, rules, 
or other dry information wiil be 
absorbed with real interest when 
the reader sees their importance to 
him personally, or to his family. 


Generalities Weaken Letters 


Specific, not vague, facts and 
ideas: Data or factual information 
should be specific and clear. Gener- 
alities and vague adjectives only 
weaken the letter. The letter should 
be limited to one subject or basic 
idea whenever possible. It is not 
always easy to keep in-sharp focus 
on one idea, however, because invit- 
ing paths for digression can appear 
with every sentence. When digres- 
sions are avoided, the letter be- 
comes more convincing and the 
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reader is more likely to be per- 
suaded to act. 

Vague, pompous phrasing may 
be even more confusing than oc- 
casional digression. Few readers 
would have the patience to struggle 
through the following vague and 
wordy mess: 


“We wish to advise that we will 
endeavor to determine objectively 
the overall consequence of failure 
to adhere rigidly to established 
precepts in connection with activi- 
ties in the branch office to which 
you are presently attached, and it 
is emphatically stressed that you 
direct your primary effort to the 
end that basic circumstances be 
altered with respect to current con- 
cepts of preferential routines.” 


This example is extreme, but too 
many letters approach it in lack 
of clarity. 


Must Be Believable 


It must be believable: Along with 
being specific, the letter must be 
believable. This does not mean 
merely to be truthful. A letter can 
be utterly truthful and still not be 
believable. Wher new concepts are 
presented, the reader should be 
given proof and a_ reasonable 
amount of background information. 
The letter should be written in a 
logical, direct, and understandable 
manner. 


Simple writing is best: Perhaps 
the most certain way to write a 
useless letter is to make it pomp- 
ous, stuffy, and wordy. Short words 
and short sentences help, the reader 
to get the idea quickly. One should 
never use 15 words when 10 are 
enough. Also, one should never try 
to be scholarly by using long, over- 
stuffed words or unnecessary tech- 
nical terms. When writing to engi- 
neers, technical words are fair and 
may be preferable. If a vice-presi- 
dent or chief accountant is to get 
a copy, technical terms should be 
limited or explained. 

The most specific nouns and the 
most active and stimulating verbs 
should be used. In this way, the 
letter is more likely to build a 
sharp picture in the reader’s mind. 


Your company’s letters can be 
persuasive: The surest way to per- 
suade the reader is to get his at- 
tention, then stimulate active re- 
sponse through appeal to his self- 
interest. The letter should be well 
organized along basic structural 
rules. One need not be a writer of 
literary gems to write persuasive 
letters. END 
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OEME Reveals Itinerary 


HE Office Equipment Manufac- 

turers Exhibits, Inc., has an- 
nounced that its 1960 exposition 
will be held in Los Angeles, Calif. 
OEME is the subsidiary of the 
Office Equipment Manufacturers 
Institute. Announcement of the 
schedule followed the Institute’s 
annual membership meeting held at 
the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New 
York City. 

Other sites for the exposition, 
which were unanimously endorsed 
at the meeting, included the follow- 
ing cities: New York City, 1961; 
Detroit, 1962; Atlanta or Dallas, 
1963; New York World’s Fair, 
1964. It was pointed out that this 
schedule can be expanded to better 
serve all customers of the industry. 

Rudolph Lang, formerly director 
of the National Business Show, is 
managing director of exhibits for 
OEME. END 





Secretaries Set Own Goals 


ECRETARIES of the Combined 

Insurance Company of America 
have come up with their own pro- 
file of what a good secretary should 
be. 

During five days of self-analysis 
under the direction of Mrs, Jane 
Costner, executive secretary to the 
company president, the Combined 
secretaries recently reached these 
conclusions: 


1. A good secretary must think 
like a man, work like a horse, and 
act like a lady; 


2. She must be cognizant of her 
boss’s varying moods, and learn 
how best to cope with them. At the 
same time, she should keep on an 
even keel, engaging in play-acting 
if necessary to cover up her moods; 


3. A good secretary often antici- 
pates her boss’s instructions, know- 
ing when not to go too far, how- 
ever; 


4. A good secretary is her boss’s 
greatest public relations represen- 
tative, dealing diplomatically with 
all his contacts. She can easily win, 
or just as easily lose, friends for 
him; 

5. She serves as a researcher and 
statistician for her boss, keeping 
an eye out for important facts; 


6. The good secretary must be a 
confidential agent, treating all busi- 
ness matters as a trust, not to be 
broadcast at coffee breaks. END 
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ComptoTape Machine 
Eliminates Key Punching 


> 
Production of a ComptoTape data 
preparation machine embodying the 
speed and accuracy of the Comp- 
tometer and the flexibility of a plug- 
board programming unit controlling 
a paper tape punch has been begun 
by the Comptometer Corporation. A 
feature of ComptoTape is that the 
calculated results are recorded in 
common language tape for subsequent 
re-use, and the unit automatically in- 
serts all codes required to control 
data-processing equipment. The by- 
product tape replaces the need for 
key punching and permits processing 
at a distant point. Comptometer 
Corporation,’ 1735 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago 22, Iil. 


New Laminated Tapes 


Ready for Office Layout 
< 


Labelon Tape Company of Rochester, 
N. Y., has developed a new type of 
laminated tape for use in the prepa- 
ration of plant and office layouts. This 
pressure-sensitive tape consists of 
two layers of matte acetate, each 
.0175 of an inch thick. Labelon claims 
these advantages over former tapes: 
There is no glare when used on the 
transparent planning boards; the 
printing is completely protected by 
the overlay of matte acetate material, 
with the result that when reproduced 
by the diazo process, a clearer and 
sharper reproduction is secured. More 
than 100 different layout symbols are 
available. Labelon Tape Co., Inc., 450 
Atlantic Ave., Rochester 9, N. Y. 


Semiautomatic Film Reader 
Has Electronic Digitizing Unit 
< 


A new semiautomatic film reader with an automatic, high- 
speed electronic digitizing unit accurately measures dis- 
tances along two axes on 16mm. to 70mm. sprocketed 
film. The Dilog 510 displays a magnified image of the film 
being measured, The digitizer is an indicating and record- 
ing accumulator that counts and stores measurement 
pulses generated by the reader. These counts are displayed 
visually; or may be read out on an electric typewriter, 
punched cards, perforated tape, or an x-y plotter. The 
Dilog 510 has a counting rate of 20,000 counts a second. 
Card-punching speed is 50 cards a minute. The device 
also will type up to 600 characters a minute or provide 
20 columns a second of punched tape. Data Instruments, 
12838 Saticoy St., North Hollywood, Calif. 
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Microphone Holder Prevents 


Dictating Machine Damage 

> 
A microphone holder for the Steno- 
rette dictating machine has _ been 
developed that holds the microphone 
so that it cannot fall out. According 
to the manufacturer, KOL, INC., 
this means the end of microphones 
being brushed off their holders, fall- 
ing on the floor and being damaged 
or breaking. This holder comes as 
standard equipment on all KOL 
stands for the Stenorette dictating 
machine. The KOL Clip-on Micro- 
phone Holder holds the microphone 
in place until needed. It clips on the 
right or left side of the stand without 
bolts or nuts. The holder is adjust- 
able, as it slides into position from 
front to back of stand. KOL, INC., 
2323 Ellis Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. 


Regiscope Microfilmer 


Weighs Only 20 Pounds 
> 


A simplified, portable microfilm re- 
corder has been introduced. It is 
compact (25 inches high, 12 inches 
wide, 12 inches deep) and weighs 
only 20 pounds. Designed for use in 
offices and banks, the Regiscope 
Microfilmer requires no focusing. It 
has its own built-in “green ray” light- 
ing which records details sharply. All 
aligning and adjusting is pre-set at 
the factory. A light touch of the lever 
records documents and automatically 
sets film in position for the next 
picture. ‘““The absence of any sensitive 
mechanisms or delicate devices,” says 
the manufacturer, “assures years of 
trouble-free use with a minimum of 
servicing required.” The Regiscope 
Microfilmer uses 16mm. film. Regi- 
scope Corporation of America, 799 
Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Announces 1-Cent Master 


The long-sought 1-cent Miultilith 
master has become a reality. As a 
result, Multilith copies can now be 
produced for % cent each, including 
the cost of paper. This was revealed 
by Addressograph-Multigraph Corpo- 
ration in announcing the release of 
the Series 1000-5 Direct Image 
Master. Designed for short runs of 
up to 25 copies, the new master 
ranges in price from 1 to 3 cents de- 
pending on size and quantity ordered. 
Available as single sheets, in con- 
tinuous rolls or fanfold packs, and in 
unit sets, the new master is particu- 
larly suited to systems reproduction. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Tap-Proof Phone Cable 
Insures Private Conversations 


Companies using TV, telephone or 
wire photos in internal communica- 
tions networks, can be sure that their 
lines are free of eavesdroppers by 
means of a tap-proof, tamper-proof 
cable. In the event that an attempt 
to connect into the cable is made, an 
alarm sounds automatically without 
the intruder being aware of it. The 
communications circuits are covered 
by successive layers of foil sheathed 
in plastic and connected to a highly 
sensitive relay apparatus which re- 
sponds to changes in electrical cur- 
rent as low as two one-millionths of 
an ampere. Mosler Research Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 320 Fifth Ave., New York 
ie he 


Olivetti Diaspron Typewriter 
Has Modern Office Features 
< 


The Olivetti Diaspron is a new standard typewriter with 
a combination of features developed for the modern office. 
Multi-facet styling of the Diaspron was inspired by the 
prismatic structure of the diaspore crystal, which also 
suggested the name. The Diaspron was designed for hard, 
continuous office use, according to the Olivetti Corpora- 
tion, and combines a light touch with alignment, neatness, 
and clarity of typescript. Multi-function controls provide 
ease and convenience of operation, with a consequent in- 
crease in typing speed and neatness. The margin release 
key, for example, also provides for automatic paragraph 
indentation, and for release of a key pile-up. The line- 
gauge indicates at a glance the number of lines remaining 
on a page. Other new features include a four-position 
ribbon control that adds 30 percent to ribbon life and a 
pushbutton variable line-spacer. Olivetti Corporation of 
America, 375 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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NEW TECHNIQUES used by the 
U. S. Navy to produce printed matter 
from punched cards and to store 
whole pages or forms on microfilm 
inserted in aperture cards are dis- 
cussed in the 12-page reprint entitled 
“A Line, A Page, A Publication—The 
Navy’s New Design in Printing.” The 
article, prepared by A. N. Spence, 
director of publications, U. S. Navy, 
discusses possible application of the 
new printing and storage techniques 
by industrial and commercial firms. 
The Filmsort Company, Pearl River, 
New York. 


* a * 


COMPLETE INFORMATION about 
all dictating equipment is offered in 
the new 16-page illustrated brochure, 
“The Facts About Dictating Ma- 
chines.” It lists all important features 
buyers should look for and makes 
public an independent survey among 
secretaries disclosing what they look 
for. Also included are 50 new ways 
to save time and money with a dic- 
tating machine. American Geloso 
Electronics, Inc., 251 Park Ave. 
South, New York 10, N. Y. 


* * * 


“ABOUT MARKETERS, Consumers, 
and Critics” is the name of a 28-page 
booklet based on an address by Louis 
Cheskin, director of the Color Re- 
search Institute. The booklet’s theme 
is buyer motivation. Mr; Cheskin dis- 
cusses marketing ethics, the value 
of motivation research, television 
commercials, use of color, effective- 
ness of media; and destroys 12 falla- 
cies about marketing. Louis Cheskin 
Associates, 105 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. 


* * * 


A CONVENIENT SLIDE RULE 
comparator, listing complete details 
on office-copying machines made by 
10 manufacturers, is now available. 
Designed to aid the prospective pur- 
chaser in selection of copying equip- 
ment, the comparator contains in- 
formation on machine and paper 
costs, types of copying processes, 
number of copies possible per minute, 
number of processing steps, as well 
as details on nine other categories. 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co., Dept. S9-462, 900 Bush Ave., St. 
Paul 6, Minn. 


January 1960 


THE GROWING USE of sound- 
motion pictures in business and indus- 
try is discussed in a new 13-page 
booklet. “This Man Is Being Sold” 
outlines the general use of motion 
pictures in sales promotion, public 
relations, job training, and employee 
recruiting, with examples of how 
firms use films. Costs and relative 
values of sound films in industrial 
applications are covered, along with 
information on free film library serv- 
ices. Bell & Howell Company, 7100 
McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, IIl. 


* * * 


“BRAZILIAN BUSINESS CLI- 
MATE: Crisis and Opportunities,” 
the latest Bruce Payne & Associates 
analysis of business opportunities for 
American concerns abroad, is now 
available. This study analyzes the key 
industries and pinpoints the currency 
outlook and legislative restrictions. 
Bruce Payne & Associates, Inc., 600 
Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


* ae * 


“SYMBOLIC LOGIC, Boolean Alge- 
bra and the Design of Digital Sys- 
tems” discusses the fundamental 
principles of symbolic logic as applied 
to the logical design of digital sys- 
tems. Profusely illustrated with 
charts, the 32-page booklet includes 
a section on practical applications of 
these systems. Computer Control Co., 
Inc., 983 Concord St., Framingham, 
Massachusetts. 


x * * 


HOW BANK VAULTS are being 
transformed from warehouses. to 
work areas is told in the 20-page 
brochure, “Tomorrow’s Security 
Vault.” Horizontal rotary filing is 
discussed. Wassell Organization, Inc., 
225 State St., Westport, Conn. 


* * * 


AN EIGHT-PAGE GUIDE TO 
STEEL DESKS and filing cabinets 
discusses general materials and 
workmanship. Also contained’ in 
“Suggested Specifications for Top 
Quality Steel Desks and Filing Cabi- 
nets” are testing procedures for 
rigidity, drawers, strength, and 
finish. Buyer’s guideposts inciude 
gauge of steel recommended for ex- 
terior surfaces and unexposed parts; 
types of top fasteners; requirements 
for hardware, trim, and locks. Bent- 
son Manufacturing Co., Aurora, Il. 





COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


STO 


THE 
COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 

q 


A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It’s that simple! 


| 
l 


mmiitl 


¢ Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
¢ Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

¢ Photographs for Sharp Prints 

* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

¢ All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
* Selves Your Chart Problen: Forever 


Write for Free Illustrated Brochure 
with Price Schedule No. AB-1 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 
1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


we SHRED ALL 
WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds %” to 
3%”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 

service. 
De cage ripe 


FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 





UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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NEWBOOKS ~~ executes 


DATA PROCESSING, PROCEED- 
INGS OF THE 1959 CONFERENCE 
OF THE NATIONAL MACHINE 
ACCOUNTANTS ASSOCIATION. 
Edited by Charles H. Johnson. In his 
excellent preface the editor declares 
“. . data processing is no longer a 
statistical or accounting tool. It is a 
management tool.” He also states 
that most managerial people are not 
aware of the availability of this new 
tool or their responsibilities for using 
it. He is right on both counts. This 
book, typical of the splendid work 
being done by NMAA members, con- 
tains case history material that can 
show top management the refined 
control possible only through data 
processing. 

The book opens with a paper, “Why 
Automate?” based on the experience 
of McDonnell Aircraft and follows 
with a companion piece, “What to 
Automate?” using Missouri Pacific 
Railroad history. There are papers 
that treat electronics in insurance, 
city government, brewing, public 
accountancy, pipe-line accounting, 
small finance, and commercial air 
transport fields. Shifting from the 
industrial approach to specific appli- 
cations, various papers examine ap- 
plications for quality control, short 
check payroll, accounts payable, 
warehousing and order writing, prop- 
erty accounting, general ledger, pay- 
roll, and labor distribution and in- 
centive pay. 

A final group of articles covers 
such general problems as _ on-job 
training, determining equipment 
needs, breaking-in, debugging and 
refining equipment, physical layout 
of the department, and progress in 
the data-processing industry. 

While none of these articles will 
provide entertainment for the 
browser, one need not be an elec- 
tronic data-processing specialist to 
get a great deal from the book. 
Indeed, it can best serve American 
management if it receives a deserved 
reading from top management. 
National Machine Accountants Asso- 
ciation, 1700 W. Central Rd., Mt. 
Prospect, Ill. 394 pp. $10.00. c.F.J. 


THE ELEMENTS OF STYLE. By 
William Strunk, Jr. With Revisions, 
an Introduction, and a New Chapter 
on Writing by E. B. White. Unless he 
happens to be writing about the 
human body’s need for oxygen, a 
reviewer rarely has the right to 
employ the word “must.” The present 
review is a justifiable exception: This 
little Strunk-White book is an abso- 
lute MUST for everyone who wishes 
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to make the written word effective, 
whether in letters, reports, memoran- 
dums, or in advertising and sales- 
promotion copy. 

In a word, “no businessman can 
afford to be without it,” as the 
publishers might (but, happily, don’t) 
say. ‘ 
In well under a hundred pages, the 
authors have combined the funda- 
mental rules of usage, of composition, 
of form, of word choice, and of style 
so neatly, sweetly, and completely 
that the average businessman-writer 
may put behind the glass doors of 
his bookcase all but this new little 
book and his dictionary. Once he has 
read the chapter by New Yorker 
Editor E. B. White entitled “An Ap- 
proach to Style,” he can refer to the 
book’s other contents in his day-to- 
day writing. In the spirit of Rule 13 
to “omit needless words,” this review 
echoes Mr. White’s admonition, “Get 
the little book!” The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 71 pp. $2.50. L.L.L. 


THE IMAGE MERCHANTS. By 
Irwin Ross, This author’s abilities 
are well known to readers of AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS. His article on United 
Hatworkers—an excellent reporting 
job—appeared in the October 1959 
issue. This book about the technique 
of public relations gives evidence of 
the same thorough reporting and 
lively writing. However, the subtitle 
—“The Fabulous World of Public 
Relations”—is somewhat misleading. 
According to Mr. Ross, public rela- 
tions is not “fabulous”; it is a serious 
business designed to fill a need. Al- 


though the book succeeds in its 
purpose to acquaint the general public 
with the facts of PR life, many ex- 
ecutives could profitably re-examine 
their own company’s internal and ex- 
ternal “image” by reading it. Double- 
day & Co., Inc. 288 pp. $4.50. R.J. 


HOW WERE THINGS AT THE 
OFFICE? By Wright Everett. Jack 
Paar may have started the fad of 
putting up-to-date captions on “‘stills’’ 
from old movies, but Wright Everett 
has made a specialty of coupling the 
“stills” with the cliches and phrases 
heard in modern offices. The result 
is a hilarious picture book. Ten years 
of working in advertising and sales 
have made the author an authority 
on office chitchat. 

All the sacred cows of officedom 
have been given a hotfoot in print. 
We have three favorite captions: (1) 
An elegant gent in a white wig and 
costume of the George Washington 
era, with a chest full of medals and 
a hard glint in his eye, is saying, “I 
don’t care what I promised you at 
the Christmas party .. .” (2) Proving 
that office collections can get out of 
hand is the subject of a photo of a 
tightfisted man being beseeched by 
an intrepid female: “We're getting 
up a little collection for Miss Stansby. 
Her boy friend was injured in a 
sports-car rally.” (3) Four huffy men 
are standing by a table covered with 
cards and poker chips. Their leader 
is telling an unhappy girl off: “Need 
I remind you, Miss Feeble, that there 
are company rules concerning the 
use of the girls’ lounge.” 

Other readers will find equally 
appropriate captions in the collection. 
Each photo is printed on a separate 
page with the back of the sheet left 
blank. You may be tempted to clip 
a few pages out and leave them on 
certain desks. In any event, things at 
the office won’t seem so grim as you 
chuckle over the poses and captions. 
Simon and Schuster, 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20, N. Y. $1.95. M.-F. 
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Briefly Noted 


INDUSTRIAL MAN, BUSINESS- 
MEN AND BUSINESS ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. Edited by W. Lloyd Warner 
and Norman H. Martin. Two social 
anthropologists who have specialized 
in business society and behavior 
have put together a book that will 
fascinate anybody at all interested in 
their subject. They have drawn on 
their own writings and those of many 
others (including a marvelously illus- 
trative excerpt from a Marquand 
novel) to explain the managerial 
personality, goals, and tasks of man- 
agement; social structure of a com- 
pany; management ideologies; and 
other aspects of the life of an organi- 
zation man. (William H. Whyte, Jr., 
is represented, of course!) Harper ¢& 
Brothers, 580 pp. $6.50. 


GUIDES FOR BUSINESS ANALY- 
SIS AND PROFIT EVALUATION. 
By Office of Distribution, Business 
and Defense Services Administration, 
U. 8. Department of Commerce. The 
foreword of this booklet sets the 
tone of an informative study: “The 
ability to analyze business operations 
through examination of accounting 
records is one of the requisites of 
good business management.” This 
tone continues with brief discussions 
of operating and financial ratios, 
government statistics, and other man- 
agement tools. A 12-page bibliography 
lists valuable sources of business data. 
Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, 76 pp. 
$0.30. 


A GUIDE TO SYSTEMATIC WAGE 
AND SALARY ADMINISTRATION. 
By Robert D. Gray. This is Bulletin 
Number 29, released by the Indus- 
trial Relations Section, California 
Institute of Technology. Scope of the 
bulletin is limited to an overall ex- 
planation of the philosophies and 
principles underlying justifiable, con- 
sistent, and systematic wage and 
salary administration. California In- 
stitute of Technology, Pasadena, 
Calif. 38 pp. $1.00. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE 
RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF 
FUNCTIONS TO SALARY LEVELS 
WITHIN A COMPANY. By Jay L. 
Otis. This is another special bulletin, 
Number 30, from the Industrial Re- 
lations Section, California Institute 
of Technology. The author, Director 
of Psychological Research Services, 
Western Reserve University, analyzes 
salary structures, methods of position 
classification in an academic study. 
California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, Calif. 27 pp. $1.00. 
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Ve Dartnell 


Tow, tn one volume—ALL OF THE 
IDEAS, INFORMATION, PRETESTED 
METHODS YOU NEED TO ANSWER 
ANY OFFICE MANAGEMENT QUESTION! 





OFFICE MANAGER’S 
HANDBOOK 


A complete and practical handbook for office supervisors 


Every office supervisor will find this new handbook a compact and complete office 
management tool. It answers thousands of questions regarding every phase of 
office administration—recruiting and training, job analysis and compensation, 
cost controi, office layout, new mechanization procedures, discipline, communica- 
tions, vacations, credit unions—you name it, it’s here. Scores of illustrations 
offer suggestions for bulletins, forms, organization charts, office manuals, and 


much more, 


Carefully compiled and edited by The Dartneli Corporation, the valuable experi- 
ences of other supervisors like yourself are yours to share and profit from. 


1,375 Pages—5 by 8 Inches—Flexible Covers—59 Sections— Illustrated and Indexed 


SOME OF THE QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED IN THIS HANDBOOK 


What are the eight basic steps to cost control? 
How should | set up and operate a steno pool? 


Can my company afford electronic data proc- 
essing? What can it do for us? 


What should be included in a good manval 
of office procedure? What should be left out? 


What compensation are office executives get- 
ting these doys? 


Con | train office employees to write better 
letters? How? 


In leasing office space, what factors must 
| consider? 


How can mail costs be lowered? 


What are the requirements of a good systems 
program? 


GUARANTEED TO SATISFY 





AN APPROVAL ORDER 














or your money back! 











The Dartnell Corporation—Book Dept. 
4664 Ravenswood Avenue ! 
Chicago 40, Illinois ! 
Please send a copy of the new OFFICE ! 
MANAGER'S HANDBOOK. If it doesn’t fill | 
the bill ($15, plus postage), I'll return it | 
within 10 days for full credit. 


() Bill us ["] Check attached 


Name 


Title 


Firm 


Street 
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The Oversold Sixties 


The new decade was born with a handicap 
fatal to many rookies: It had been badly oversold. 
The optimistic seers didn’t confine themselves to 
prognostications at the year end. For the last 
year and a half they had been heralding the 
“Golden Sixties—Bonanza Decade.” 

The 1960’s indeed will bring a healthy growth 
in production, consurner income, and purchasing 
power. After all, every decade in our history— 
save the 1930’s—has enjoyed such expansion. But 
the population explosion will not set off a happy 
economic boom. 

What the 1960’s will bring is a continuation of 
present growth trends. The years will be golden 
enough for companies sufficiently well managed 
to survive and grow in an increasingly competitive 
world. An increasingly essential ingredient for this 
kind of management will be the modern business 
machines and systems that will help control the 
really significant costs of doing business and sub- 
stantially improve service to customers. For com- 
panies thus equipped, the 1960’s may live up to 
advance notices. 


Hard-to-Find Man 


The ego, someone once wrote, is the ultimate 
corrupter of man. One who controls it has the 
strength of 10; for then, truly, his heart is pure. 
This may have been what Philip K. Wrigley had 
in mind when he told a recent interviewer, ‘““My 
biggest trouble is finding people who say, ‘I don’t 
know.’ ” 


Edsel's Lessons 


The history of America’s latest antique car, the 
Edsel, ought to chasten arrogant and audacious 
market researchers. But it won’t. These sooth- 
sayers, examining the Nation through the wrong 
end of a telescope, saw a market that wasn’t there 
and missed a market that was; one based on 
demand for a compact, economical car—unfinned, 
uncluttered with chrome. 

» Sampling, of course, is here to stay and has 
proved itself for centuries in the physical sciences. 
But a consumer has a mind to change, and fre- 
quently does. He is not only king but is a pretty 
capricious monarch with a habit of acting in 
accord to his own lights. Market research is here 
to stay, too. It will be more reliable when it relies 
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less on mumbo-jumbo and more on combat intelli- 
gence obtained from front-line soldiers; i.e., the 
company’s salesmen. What is your company doing 
to obtain and use such information? 


No Changes Needed? 


Professor John T. Dunlop, the Harvard econo- 
mist who is helping draft long-term recommenda- 
tions for resolving differences between Kaiser 
Steel and the union, sees no need for major 
changes in labor legislation. He dislikes govern- 
ment intervention, which he says cannot be im- 
partial because “the very time and way the 
government intervenes has a tendency to favor 
one side or the other.” 

He believes that strikes play “a major affirma- 
tive role” in the collective bargaining process, and 
buttresses his case with evidence. It is easy to 
agree with the professor’s complaint that the 
public relations approach to the steel strike suc- 
ceeded in boiling it down to slogans, not issues. But 
it is much less easy to accept his tolerance of 
present legislation. The public has an interest in 
the clash of two monopolies like the steel industry 
and the steelworkers’ union. Is it right to deny it 
a voice to define that interest and a hand with 
which to defend it? 


That Gordon Report 


Businessmen troubled by the dearth of manage- 
ment timber in their companies—of young men 
who can think straight, draw on a general fund of 
information, and contribute judgment and integri- 
ty to the firm—would do well to study the con- 
troversial ‘““Gordon Report.” 

This document, produced by the Ford Founda- 
tion Study of Higher Education for Business, 
paints a dismal picture of business education in 
America and criticizes business schools on both 
the graduate and undergraduate level. It states 
that academic standards are too low, faculties 
poorly trained, and courses narrowly vocational. 

The general softness of the undergraduate 
curriculum tends to attract students who are 
either repelled by hard work or incapable of it. 
Yet because of their trade-school training, these 
people find their way into companies anxious for 
employees who can be put right to work. Forgotten 
or ignored is the need for people who can build 
upon a broad base. 
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William H. Donaldson, left, Upjohn’s assistant chief accountant in charge of 
data processing, points out to Ray T. Parfet Jr., center, vice-president, the 





thanks to automatic XEROGRAPHY... 


high quality and contrast of a reduced-size xerographic copy of an original 
sales report held by Edward C. Ritsema, head of the duplicating department. 


Upjohn Saves 8 Days a Month on Sales Reports to Field 


The Upjohn Company, one of the 
country’s leading pharmaceutical man- 
ufacturers, mails a sales analysis report 
to each of its salesmen monthly. Copies 
of the report are also sent to members 
of the company’s sales management. 
Five or six copies of each report may be 
needed, a monthly total of approxi- 
mately 17,000. 


PUSH 
THE BUTTON... 


and copies flow! 


The original reports are made up on 
a data-processing printer from the 50,- 
000 tabulating cards air-expressed daily 
to Kalamazoo by the company’s 18 
branch sales offices. At the close of each 
month, every effort is made to get these 
reports reproduced and in the hands 
of the salesmen as quickly as possible 

Before Upjohn installed a XeroX* 
Copyflo® 11 continuous printer, it re- 
quired an average of three or fou 
hours by conventional copying methods 
for Upjohn’s reproduction department 
to turn out the necessary copies for just 
one of the company’s 18 branches 

Today, all is different, thanks to 
automatic xerography. Now, the same 
work is done in 14 minutes, and 
monthly sales reports are reaching the 
field six to eight days sooner than ever 
before. 

Wherever low-cost, volume copying 
is the need, as at Upjohn, look first to 
automatic xerography for the happy 
solution. XeroX Copyflo continuous 


printers turn out dry, positive prints, 
» for immediate use, at the rate of 
an 8Y2"x11" 


print in less than three seconds. The 


20 linear feet a minute 


printers also prepare inexpensive offset 
paper masters and vellum intermedi- 
ates for use on offset and diazo-type 
duplicators, respectively 

Copyflo printers enlarge, reduce, or 
copy size to size. They offer the fastest, 
most flexible, most inexpensive way to 
get copies precisely like the original 
from microfilm or opaque documents. 

Write for booklet X-287 for ful! 
details. HALom Xerox Inc., 60-84X% 
Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. Branches 
in principal U, S. and Canadian cities. 
Rank-Xerox Ltd., London. 


HALOID 
XEROX 
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Burroughs Data Processing Input Equipment lowers accounts 
payable costs 40% for COLUMBIA RECORDS 


eleven years ago, 
= Columbia Records, a di- 
vision of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Inc., pressed the original @® 
and triggered a sales curve that 
climbs higher and higher every year. 


While the continuing upswing was 
sweet music to Columbia’s ears, it 
struck a dissonant note in Accounts 
Payable. Namely: how to retain rigor- 
ous control over payments with an 
ever-increasing workload. Solution? 
Burroughs Accounting Machine to 
Punched Card equipment, a system 


that produces hard copy records and 
punched cards simultaneously. And 
the change paid off immediately. 


As Controller W. G. Wilkins puts it, 
“Our Burroughs Data Processing 
Equipment turns out checks, vouch- 
ers and corresponding punched cards 
with great speed and accuracy. As a 
result, we have vital records and re- 
ports at our fingertips when we need 
them. Although our workload in- 
creased, Burroughs decreased our 
operating costs 40% on the Accounts 
Payable operation.” 


Astute management control hinges on 
split-second decisions—decisions that 
demand the most current figure-facts. 
Burroughs delivers them as they hap- 
pen with equipment that ranges all the 
way from modern accounting machines 
through advanced electronic computer 
systems. 


Get the facts firsthand. Call our near- 
by branch for a demonstration by a 
Burroughs Systems Counselor. Or 
write to Burroughs Corporation, 
Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Mich. 

Burroughs—TM 


“2A Burroughs Corporation 
% “NEW DIMENSIONS | in electronics and data processing systems” 
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